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WOT IS GREZILY NUMBER ONE? 


If you have ever wondered, like a lot of our competitors, why we have established ourselves 
as the largest mail-order wood-working machinery dealers in the U.S.A., then consider this: 

• Honest, across-the-board dealings. 

• High quality merchandise at the lowest possible prices. 

• Tested, quality motors and switches on all machinery. 

• Large quantities imported directly from the factories and sold directly to the end users. 

• Huge stock of merchandise at our 2 large warehouses. 

• Same day shipping on 95% of the orders. 

• Large inventory of parts with qualified service personnel at both locations. 

• Constant monitoring of quality, both overseas and locally. 

• And last, but not least, courteous operators who always treat you with the respect you deserve, 
making shopping at Grizzly a pleasure! 

If you have bought from us before, you will recognize the above points, but if you haven’t 
tried us then we’re all losing out Our past customers make our best references! 


INSPECTION DURING ASSEMBLY 




THAT'S WHY WE’RE NUMBER ONE! 


Our full color catalog (also the best in the industry) is FREE — call us. 


West ot the Mississippi contact: 
P.O. Box 2069 
Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206) 647-0801 



East of the Mississippi contact: 
2406 Reach Road 
Williamsport, PA 17701 

(717) 326-3806 


IMPORTS, INC. 
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I remember the incident very clearly, even though it must have 
been more than half my life ago. I had previously nailed boards 
to a tree’s trunk and limbs, but that was the extent of my wood¬ 
working experience. Now I was in woodshop and maybe twelve 
years old. I knew I liked shop right away, but there was a specific, 
frightening moment of enlightenment that got me hooked on it. 

I don’t know where the interest came from. My dad was never 
any good with tools. He was a word and idea man. It was kind 
of ironic, because he approached every aspect of life with a cool, 
reasonable mind, and yet, whenever he tried a home improvement 
project — or had anything to do with tools, it would end with 
loud cursing and often with the smashing destruction of whatever 
he had been working on. But, as I was to learn that day, this ap¬ 
proach had its logic, too. 

My first real project (not including the block of wood with the 
nail through it for skewering memos) was to make a spice rack 
for my mom. I had very carefully measured the height of the bot¬ 
tles (3 Vi ") and their width (2"). I planned to have two shelves with 
five bottles each so I cut them 10" long. The little rail that held 
the bottles in was also 10" long, and the shelves and the sides were 
all 2" wide. I carefully assembled it with glue and finishing nails, 
puttied the holes and sanded it. I stained it dark walnut so it would 
go with Mom’s cabinets. 

When I brought it home it was still tacky, so we left it on the 
workbench to dry overnight. Saturday morning, dad helped me 
hang it next to the stove. It looked great until we tried to put the 
bottles in it. They were the same height as the space between the 
shelves; there was no way to fit them down behind the rail. We 
took the rack off the wall and slid them in from behind, but the 
thickness of the rail made them stick out of the back. It took me 
a moment to understand why: I had fit everything to the bottles 
without including the thickness of the wood. With my dad’s ap¬ 
preciation of logic, I suddenly understood the beauty of how things 
fit together, and from that moment on I have been fascinated by 
the logical construction of things. 

At that same moment, my dad voiced his own line of reason¬ 
ing. As he picked up the hammer, he shouted, “There’s no way 
to fix the thing!” He smashed it over and over, and I screamed. 
It felt like he was beating on me with the hammer, and 1 imagined 
the sound I was hearing was my splintering bones. 

But I forgive him. 

1 understand now that smashing my spice rack was what he had 
determined to be the logical action to take. 


fa. 
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A Cut Above 
Lesser Saw Fences.. 


Exca 
T-Slot 
Saw Fence 


When choosing 
investments, 








Like any other precision tool, 
a saw fence is an investment. And when it 
comes to choosing investments, cheaper 
isn't better. Better is better. So T-Slot 
owners rightfully count themselves among 
the ranks of perfectionists who have high 
standards and are willing to pay a bit more 
to maintain them. A better saw fence...and 
a more accurate one. The Excalibur T-Slot 
saw fence will convert your table saw 
into a precison wood-cutting machine. 


EXCALIBUR 
MACHINE & TOOL 
COMPANY 

U. S. A. 

210 Eighth St. South, 
Lewiston, NY 10492 

Toll Free: 1-800-387-9789 

CANADA 

3241 Kennedy Rd., #7 
Scarborough, Ont. M1V 2J9 

(416) 291-8190 


Quick installation 
on General, Rock¬ 
well/Delta, Pow- 
ermatLc, Crafts¬ 
man and most 
other saws 


/r 


Ripping of large 
stock is quickly 
accomplished 




t^Psitive front and rear 
rail locking 


/ 


The necessity of 
always having to 
measure from the 
saw blade to the 
fence has been 
eliminated 


Built-in scale and 
adjustable half¬ 
hairline cursor for 
precise cuts every 
time 


Easy parallelism ad¬ 
justment 


/ 


/ 


Manufactured 
from high-quality 
materials 


Efficient reassembly 
for ripping to right or 
left of saw blade — 
plus many more ex¬ 
citing features, in¬ 
cluding the Ultimate 
Guarantee. 


For the name of your nearest Dealer, please Phone 1-800-387-9789 






Popular Woodworking welcomes 
your comments, pro or con, about 
articles we publish. Send your letters 
to: Editor, Popular Woodworking, 
1300 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may be edited for 
publication. 


Highchair Modification 

Regarding my article “Grandpa, Build 
a Highchair for Baby,” (Aprii/May 1987) 
I would like to suggest a slight modifica¬ 
tion. Since I wrote the article, my wife 
and I have visited Japan where our son 
and his family are stationed, and* I ob¬ 
served the use of the high chair by our 
granddaughter. 

My suggested change is to cut away 
about one inch on each end of the lip (H). 
The resulting comers on the top edge of 
the lip could be angled or rounded. This 
change will eliminate the two comers in 
the footrest which are prone to catch 
crumbs, spilled milk, etc., making it much 
easier to clean. One caution, however: do 


not eliminate the lip completely because I 
watched little feet depend on that lip a 
great deal when climbing in and out of the 
high chair. 

Roger Paulson 
Minneapolis, MN 

Safety and Utility 

In reference to Owen Cecil’s “Build 
Your Own Power Utility Bench” (Au¬ 
gust/September 1987): all those exposed 
pulleys and belts are an accident waiting 
to happen. Mr. Cecil really should take 
the time to fashion some type of protec¬ 
tive housing so his device is safer to use. 

John Bertelson 
Roswell, GA 

Satisfied Customer 

Remember me? I was the irate cus¬ 
tomer who wanted the plans for the 
“Connecticut River Valley Desk on 
Frame” (see “Letters” August/September 
1987). Well, guess what? I got it built, 
and now I am a happy customer with a 
new Connecticut River Valley desk. I 
love it; it really came out nice. I have 
enclosed a photograph for you. As you 



can see I decided to use walnut instead of 
oak. I think it was a good choice. 

I want to sincerely thank you for your 
response to my letter and for sending me 
the plans early. I got a good feeling to 
know that there are still some people who 
have concern about their customers. Your 
response is graciously appreciated. 

As I promised in my letter, I am now a 
subscriber to Popular Woodworking and 
I will be from now on. Please continue to 
offer advanced projects like this .in your 
magazine. Most of your competitors do 
not. 

F.A. Rachal Jr. 

Mooringsport, LA 



7 For the Serious Woodworker , * . o 0 

l ° ' NEW LOW PRICES \ 
' STOP CHANGING BLADES! 

Why Buy 3 Blades When This ONE DOES IT ALL? 
RIP-COMBINATION-FINE CROSSCUT 

Made in America & maintained here in America for your benefit 
Keep tike-new performance, use our superior micro-edge factory sharpening 1 . 


WOODWORKER I (For the Radial Saw) This is my original Woodworker blade—most desired by the American 
craftsman. Kerf Mt", 60 teeth. Modified triple-chip with micro-finish grind. Carbide C4 hard and 40% stronger. Perfect, 
polished cuts in every direction. The one blade that does it all—for as long as you'll cut wood or plastics. Designed for 
use primarily on your radial saw, thin kerf gives better oull-control and less bottom splinter on both CROSSCUT and 
RIPPING. Available in 8", 9" and 10" diameters. Recommended to use with dampener. See below. 

WOODWORKER II (For the Table Saw) My new ALL PURPOSE blade —primarily for your table-saw %" kerf. 30 
to 40 teeth (see below). Modified alternate-bevel with micro-finish grind. Exclusive Forrest 400 carbide. Designed for 
super-fast and super-smooth CROSSCUTTING and RIPPING in heavy, solid stock with a smooth-as-sanded surface. We 
rip 2" Red Oak with 1 HP at the shows leaving surface smoother than a jointer, then speed-miter and crosscut soft 
and hardwoods and PLY-VENEERS with NO BOTTOM SPUNTERING. Generally I recommend 40 teeth. However, if your 
ripping includes a lot of heavy VA" to 2" hardwoods, specify 30 teeth. See dampener information. STOP CHANGING 
BLADES! (wastes 2-5 minutes) Just raise for thick woods, lower for thin woods and perfect cut evervthinal 
AVOID cheap imports! WOODWORKER I and II eliminate scratchy saw cuts for the rest of your life!! 

ILJITOOTH DADO SET cuts all 1/4' -13/16" flat bottom grooves WITH or CROSSGRAIN all woods and VENEER PLYS. 
No splintering due to unique 4T and 8T fillers and 24T outside saws. NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE U S A.! 
Testimonial "I finally bought one and found all your outrageous claims to be true!" 


Jim Forrest, President and designer, 
mircoscoping cutting edge. 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 



WOODWORKER 1 

Radial Saw 



WAS 

NOW 50% OFF 

10" 60T 

$162 

$81 


9" 60T 

156 

79 


8" 60T 

150 

75 


WOODWORKER II 

Table Saw 

All Vi 

10" 40T 

$156 

$ 78 

holts 

30T 

9" 40T 
30T 

135 

146 

125 

68 

73 

63 

boring 
np w h 
$7.50 uttn 

8" 40T 

136 

68 

SHIPPING 

30T 

115 

58 

$3.50 

7 % " 30T 

112 

49 


7" 30T 

112 

49 



8* Dado 24 T 13/16* set 299 

Inquire for Larger Industrial Sizes 


DAMPENER-STIFFENER One Side Aids A Smoother, Quieter Cut!! 

■ Holds blade rigid and true for better cuts on your machine. • Dampens out 
motor and belt vibrations from being transmitted up to the rim of the teeth 
causing scratchy cuts. ■ Greatly reduces cutting noise. ■ Helps kill saw 
scream-whistle Irom any vibrating blade surface. ■ Is hardened and 
precision ground parallel and flat within .001" to keep your blade true. 


• Can be removed instantly if need requires for deep cuts. * One against the 
outside leaves blade centered in slot of steel table insert. * 6" dampener on 
10" blade gives 2" cutdepth. Use 5" dampener if always in 1 i/ 2-2" deep cuts. 
Remove or use 4" for 3" cuts. For 8" and 9" blades, figure dampener size 
accordingly. ^ 

6 Dampener $23 • 5' Dampener $22 • 4 'Dampener $20 SH]P 


WE RECOMMEND OUR FACTORY SHARPENING ... 2-3 DAYS ON THESE AND ALL MAKES OF CARBIDE TIP SAWS. SHIP IN UPS 
NOW . . . ORDER the one blade that will outlast youl (10-20 sharpenings possible). 


10 X40T $14.25, 60T $16.83 
Add return UPS $3 or 2nd Day Air $5. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR FULL CASH REFUND 


40 years of fine American saw making & sharpening. 
FORREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
250 Delawanna Ave., Clifton, NJ 07014 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome. 

rORRfiSl 


We honor Amex, Visa & MasterCard, 

Money Orders, Personal Checks and COD's. 

To order BY MAIL clip ad, circle choices and 
enclose payment. Specify Dept. PW when ordering. 

PHONE TOLL FREE! 
1-800-526-7852 (in NJ: 201-473-5236) 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS . . . 
WITH YOUR ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy 
to produce matching rails and stiles — the panel raising bit 
with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every 
time. 

Regular value over $180. 00 
SALE PRICE $79. 95 FOR COMPLETE SET 

ORDER ITEM *154 (Includes all bits shown) 




RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
1/2" SHANK 
3-1/4" Large Diameter 


1/2” Shank 



REVERSIBLE 
COMBINATION 
RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making maiching rails and stiles in 


raised panel doors, etc.) 
Works with stock from 



CARBIDE TIPPED - TWO FLUTE 
1/2" SHANK 

supplied with Ball Bearing 


bJ 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service, Call 
1 - 800 - 533-9298 (in PA 1-800-346-7511, Ext. 56) 
or send check to MLCS, Ltd., Box 4053P , Rydal, PA 19046 




CROSS CUTTING 
GUIDE (no “C" clamps) 


CLAMP 'N 
TOOL GUIDE 

ALL-IN-ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 

As a FENCE or GUIDE, it attaches ten times faster 
than ‘C’ clamping and won’t surface mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique low profile jaws enable you 
to clamp butt-jointed corners (down to W material) 
and also allow edge clamping. These clamps always 
lay flat for easy assembly set-ups. World’s fastest, 
most versatile bar clamp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip.$22.95 

50" Grip (panel size).$32.95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 428-3809 (Inside California) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside California) 

Master Card, Visa, Check or Money Order. In California, add 


INSTANT FENCE 
(fully adjustable) 


6% sales tax. 


WE PAY FREIGHT within Continental U.S.A. 



odman 


RODMAN&COMRANY.,INC. 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90015 



20" PLANER 


IMPORTS, INC. 


These two machines have 
become big sellers because of 
their high quality and low prices. 
Now, these prices are even 
more attractive due to the recent 
increase in duty on Taiwan 
woodworking machinery. This 
increase is not reflected here 
so cash in while you can! 


• Large 20" x 8" capacity 2 WAREHOUSES TO 

• 4 Blade ball bearing cutterhead SERVE YOU BETTER! 

• 2 Automatic feeds - 16 & 20 F PM 

• 3 HP. single phase 220V motor 

• Table size is 26" x 20" and is 
precision ground cast iron. 

• Dust hood and extension rollers are 
standard equipment. 

• Weighs a hefty 950 lbs. 

MODEL G1033 
ONLY $1250.00! 


EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI CONTACT: 

2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 177Q1 
PHONE (717)326-3006 


WEST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI CONTACT: 

P.Q. BOX 2069 
BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 
PHONE [206) 647-0801 


FOB WILLIAMSPORT, PA CALL OR WRITE FOR 

or BELLINGHAM, WA FREE ft/LL-COLOfl CATALOG 


3 H.P. SHAPER 



• 3 Interchangeable spindles: 1", 3/4" 
and 1/2" 

• Powerful 3 H.P. 220 V single phase 
motor 

• 2 Spindle speeds, 7000 & 10,000 RPM 

• Table size is 29%" x 28 and is 
precision ground cast iron. 

• Spindle travel is 3" 

• Floor to table height is 34" 

• Weighs a husky 500 lbs. 

MODEL G1026 
ONLY $750.00! 

FOB WILLIAMSPORT, PA 
or BELLINGHAM, WA 














































































S^dams/ NEW c Waad/ &Kxducts/ 

"LUMBER" 

KILN DRIED. SURFACED TO W', 1", I 3 /." WITH 2 
PARALLEL EDGES, 100% CLEAR IN USABLE SIZES. 

OAK, HONDURAS MAHOGANY, WALNUT. CHERRY, MAPLE. PINE 

TURNING SQUARES, DRAWER SIDES, CARVING BLANKS. 



QUEEN ANN CHAIR 


DRAWER SIDES IN OAK, CEDAR, MAPLE 


"FUTURE ITEMS " 

>0 COUNTRY STYLE AND CLAW/BALL TABLE LEGS. 


toO<^ 



ALL ITEMS AVAILABLE IN QUANTITIES OF ONE OR MORE, 
INCLUDING TABLE BASES, QUEEN ANNE LEGS, AND R.T.A. 
QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS, WHICH ARE SHIPPED FROM STOCK. 


s4dam&' C Woad/ < ^ioduct&', 

"FREE BROCHURE" 

974 Forest Dr., Morristown, TN 37814 DEPT. "L" 

DAVID J. ADAMS TELEPHONE 

President (615) 587-2942 



TABLE BASE 



QUEEN ANNE LEG 



- NOTHING BUT EXCELLENCE! 


MITER TRIMMER 


DOWELLING JIG 


This incredible miter-trimmer has got 
razor-sharp blades and produces gfass-like 
smooth cuts. Best results are achieved when 
the rough cut is made by hand or on a different 
saw and the finish cut is trimmed on this unit. 

All cast-iron construction! Don't let the low price 
fool you - this is a quality unit 



You've read 
about it you’ve 
heard about it - 
THIS IS ONE 
DYNAMITE JIG! 


Regularly H9.95 


MODEL G1690 

ONLY *119.95 PREPAID TO YOU! 


MODEL G1662 

ONLY *39.95 PREPAID TO YOU! 



RAISED PANEL ROUTER BITS 


25° - 1 5/8" DIA, 

A very popular bit 
f# MODEL G1589 ’A* Shank 
o^MODEL G1590 ’/a* Shank 

ONLY *19.95 PREPAID TO YOU 



1 


35° - 1 3/16" DIA. 
Another Winner! 
MODEL G1591 V Shank 
OR MODEL G1592 ft* Shank 

ONLY *14.95 PREPAID TO YOU 


1 



OGEE FILLET - 2 5/8" DIA. 

The most sought-after raised 
panel bit, available only 
in %* shank. 

MODEL G1588-ONLY *22.95 PREPAID TO YOU 


DOUBLE TONGUE & GROOVE 
LOCK MITER 

An instant hit when 
0 introduced this summer. 

Available only in Ye" shank. 

MODEL G1679- ONLY *34.95 PREPAID TO YOU 



REVERSIBLE STILE & RAIL ASSEMBLY 

-U- I 



VERY NICE 
RESULTS 

MODEL 61629 V." SHANK - ONLY >37.50 PREPAID TO YOU 
MODEL G1612 Vs" SHANK - ONLY ‘37.50 PREPAID TO YOU 


We also stock a large variety of shaper cutters at super low prices - call for FREE catalog 

_ EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI: WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI; 

MM 2406 REACH ROAD P.O. BOX 2069 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 

(7171326-3806 several lines. (2061647-0801 several lines. 
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Wood Moisture Meters 



Pocket-Size 

MINI 

LIGNO 

$110 

Only 




Intf. Case. 

Batteries, 
aad Pins 
fgr it" ana '■■■"/ 

Measuring Deplh 
Also avai-tiDlr as: 
Mini-L^ng E: range 6-36% 
Mirvi-Ligno C with external 


High quality moisture tester for the serious 
hobbyist or the professional woodworker: 

Moisture range 6-20%, indicates 1 % steps 
Battery safe on off switch between pins 
Portable with protective cap over pins 
Rugged case in high impact plastic 
Handy shape for convenient use 
For lumber, veneer, fiberbrds. 
Pocket-size: 1"x? 3 /V'x S’/a" 


Call toll free 800-227-2105 

Free brochures on line of 
moisture meters (range 
4-30° o. 4-60%) and acces¬ 
sories to monitor air and 
kiln drying available. 


P. Q. Box 30145f w Tei: 800-227-2105 

Lignomat USA Ltd. Portland. OR 97230 503-257-8957 


Respiratory Protection ~m\ 



For a complete listing of our 
safety products, cal! or write 
for our free catalogue. 


We offer a complete set of car¬ 
tridges and filters interchangeable 
with one of the most comfortable 
respirator face pieces available. 

For the answer to your respiratory 
problems, call our customer service 
dept, toll free. 


Respirator Face Piece.$17.50 

Sizes: Small, Regular, Large 
Cartridge/Filter Packages 

#N7-61327 Dust/mist pack includes 10 dust and 
mist premiers, 2 filler holders and 2 fit check 

prefilter covers. . ..$10.75 

4N7-1627 Organic vapors, dust & mists, includes 6 
organic vapor cartridges, 10 dust and mist prefilters 

and 2 fit check prefllter covers. $29.16 

#N7-11027 Paint, lacquer, enamel mist & organic 
vapors: includes 6 organic vapor cartridges, 10 paint 
spray mist prefilters and two fit check pfefilti 
covers.$30.65 

i hipping £ gvjrmiiid dtfvtry cftirpf i, N, Y, Suit nsitf*nt i pkxst tdd uHi tix. 


KENCO SAFETY PRODUCTS 

70 ROCK CITY RD., P.O. BOX 385 WOODSTOCK, NY 12498 
TEL: (800) 341-4103 or in New York (914) 679-5248 



Pneumatic Drum/Brush Head Sander 

Eliminate Tedious Hand Sanding! 


Sand irregular Pneumatic sanding drum. Available in five 

surfaces without loss diameters, 2" to 8". Operator-regulated inflated drum 

of shape or detail. conforms abrasive sleeve to contoured work. 


Our nationwide 
dealer network 
serves you. To 
order, call Toll-Free 
1-800-521-2318 for 
your nearest dealer 
or a Free brochure. 


Cut Costs—Boost Production- 
On Moldings, Furniture And Intricate Carvings! 

Case-hardened steel shaft mounted on McGill 
self-aligning, flanged ball bearings. Cast zinc 
pneumatic drums. Ultra-reliable 3/4 HP. Baldor 
single phase, capacitor-start motor, one of the 
finest industrial motors available. Optional stand 
lets you work at comfortable bench height. 
Fabricated of heavy gauge steel. 


Sated-/Rite MANUFACTURING CO. 
321 N. JUSTINE ST. ■ CHICAGO, IL 60607 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS 
PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY 


1000’s SOLD TO READERS OF FINE WOODWORKING 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


ITEM 

NO. 


DESCRIPTION 


LARGE CUTTING 
D)AM. LENGTH PRICE 


& 


#01 

#02 

#03 


COVE 
1/4”R 
3/8" R 
1/2" R 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


1" 

1 VC 
1V 2 " 


1 / 2 " 

9/16" 

5/8" 


$1300 

14.00 

15.00 


& 


#04 

#05 

#06 


ROUND OVER 

1/4" R 
3/8" R 
1/2" R 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


1" 

1 Va" 

Vh" 


1 / 2 " 

5/8" 

3/4" 


15.00 

16.00 

19.00 


& 


#07 

#08 


ROMAN OGEE 

5/32" R 
1/4" R 


5/32" 

1/4" 


1 Vi" 
IV2" 


15/32" 

3/4” 


18.00 

20.00 




#11 


#09 

#10 


3/8" 

RABBETING 


Deep 

3/8" 


1/8" (KERF) SLOT CUTTER 
1/4" (KERF) SLOT CUTTER 


1V4 m 


1 Vi" 
IVi" 


1 / 2 ” 


1 / 8 " 

1/4” 


14.00 


14.00 

14.00 




#12 


45° CHAMFER 


45° 

Angle 


V/z" 


5/8" 


15.00 




#15 


RAISED PANEL 


20 ° 

Angle 


1-5/8" 


1 / 2 " 


25.00 


0 


#35 

#36 

#37 


1/4" V Groove 90° 
3/8" V Groove 90° 
1/2" V Groove 90° 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


1/4" 

3/8" 

1 / 2 ” 


8.00 

9.00 

11.00 


a 


#16 

#17 

#18 


3/8" Dovetail 9° 
1/2" Dovetail 14° 
3/4" Dovetail 14° 


3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

3/4” 


3/8" 

1 / 2 ” 

7/8” 


7.50 

8.50 
10.50 


A 


CORE BOX (ROUND NOSE) 


#19 

#20 

#21 


3/8" Core Box 
1/2” Core Box 
3/4" Core Box 


3/16” 

1/4" 

3/8" 


3/8” 

1 / 2 " 

3/4" 


3/8" 

11/32" 

5/8" 


11.00 

14.00 

18.00 



#22 

#23 


GROOVE FORMING OGEE 

1/2" Grooving Ogee 
3/4" Grooving Ogee 


1 / 2 " 

3/4" 


3/8" 

7/16" 


16.50 

21.00 


#24 

#25 

#26 

#27 

#28 


1/4" Straight Bit 
5/16" Straight Bit 
3/8" Straight Bit 
1/2" Straight Bit 
3/4" Straight Bit 


1/4” 

5/16" 

3/8” 

1 / 2 ” 

3/4" 


3/4” 

1" 

1" 

1" 

1" 


7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

10.50 




Rush 

Trim 


I 

Hols 


#13 


1/2" FLUSH TRIM 


1 / 2 " 


1" 


#14 


3/8" KEY HOLE cuts 3/8" key hole for 

(This Bit only HSS) FLUSH MOUNTING 

PICTURE FRAMES. ETC. 


8.50 


8.50 


WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE, DEDUCT $1.00 EACH 
ALL PRICES POSTAGE PAID 


• Professional Production Quality • 1/2" Ball Bearing Pilot 
• 1/4" Diameter Shanks x IVi" Long • One Piece Construction 
• Two Flute Thick High Quality Tungsten Carbide Tips 

To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service Call 
1-800-533-9298 (In PA 1-800-346-7511 Ext. 56) 

or send check to: 

MLCS, Box 4053P Rydal, PA 19046 




































































Two American Originals 


Drew Langsner is a teacher and author whose subject is so- 
called “primitive” woodcraft. His woodworking is called primi¬ 
tive only because he makes his items with muscle-powered tools 
rather than electric ones. His book Country Woodcraft is as 
much about a way of life as it is about woodworking, and is 
therefore fascinating in a way few woodworking books can be. 

Some might suggest that Langsner appears to have given up 
the “modem” lifestyle; I would suggest the contrary. In the 
fashion of a true conservative, Langsner will give up the old 
ways for the new when he’s convinced they represent a signifi¬ 
cant improvement. In the shop, however, Langsner will question 
whether certain pieces - maybe any piece - of heavy equipment 
is worth its cost. He wants me to ask myself whether, as an 
occasional woodworker, I will ever be able to justify the cost of 
buying and maintaining my surface planer. The more I read of 
Langsner, the more my answer becomes “No.” Were I in better 
physical condition - that is, had I worked more physically, as he 
recommends -1 would be able to plane by hand quickly enough 
to never be able to justify those thousands of dollars expended. 

Beyond this question of attitude, some of Langsner’s proj¬ 
ects are fascinatingly, almost hauntingly beautiful - and 
extraordinarily simple. His 1978 Country Woodcraft begins 
with felling a tree and splitting it; there are large sections about 
the shaving horse and the workbench. Most of the projects aren’t 
furniture though. Rather, Langsner gives us woodworking, 
gardening, and kitchen implements, some baskets, and skills 
that will lead to high quality joinery for furniture. You won’t 
read a better description of mortise and tenon joinery anywhere. 
His “projects” aren’t of the “cut out these parts and assemble 
them according to these directions” variety. Instead, he uses a 
conversational approach that fairly begs the reader to see a way 
to do it that will more nearly meet his own needs, and then do it. 

In 1982 A Logbuilder s Handbook appeared. The book may 
be more suited to “back-to-nature” homebuilder types, for it 
reviews felling, seasoning, hewing, and notching your timbers 
all as steps of building one’s own log house. Additionally 
covered are shingle splitting, broadaxe sharpening, and raising 
the building. 

Not counting his own labor (or that of his friends and 
neighbors), Langsner’s log house cost $7.55 per square foot, a 
small fraction of what we’d spend for nice, average, middle- 
class housing; and all of that was spent at the local merchants’ 
rather than on hauling things from all over the country. The 
chapters on site selection and design should be of interest to 
anyone planning to build a home, not just potential log-builders. 
Indeed, the whole book continues Country Woodcraft' s paean to 
wholistic, ecological living. I can’t help but believe that 
Langsner’s is a better way of life than the one most of us live. 

His 1987 Green Woodworking strikes me as the book from 
this trio to buy, especially if you can have but one and your 
interest is close to what we have come to regard as traditional 
woodworking. Four pages of autobiography are all but guaran¬ 
teed to fascinate you. The book’s title was suggested by John Al¬ 
exander, author of Make a Chair from a Tree, who felt the term 

Hugh Foster is an English-teaching woodworker in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


“country woodcraft” excluded someone like himself who 
worked in the basement of his inner-city row house. Langsner 
has often wondered “Why bother?” about green woodworking. 
The answer, he concludes, is satisfaction, symbolic of an endan¬ 
gered way of life that is still very attractive. 

After showing us which woods are good for what, Langsner 
reminds us that logging is dangerous and not quickly mastered. 
Then, in his usual conversational style, he explains how to do it 
safely and describes other sources of related information. Ensu¬ 
ing chapters take up knife-work, hewing, riving, shaving, bor¬ 
ing, bending, and joining. These skill-related chapters comprise 
about five-sixths of the book. The last fifty pages are devoted to 
profiles of various “green” woodworkers. These include famous 
basket makers, canoe makers, sculptors, chair makers. One of 
these chair makers, Dave Sawyer, is noted for his guarantee: The 
chair will outlast either Dave or the original purchaser, or “If 
anything goes wrong. I’ll fix it.” 

Appendices treat making a shaving horse and weaving a bark 
seat even more thoroughly than did Country Woodcraft , if that’s 
possible. The excellent topical bibliography will greatly aid 
anyone who wants to pursue the pleasures of green woodwork¬ 
ing even farther. Many people will want to do that, for Drew 
Langsner has made that pursuit most attractive. 

Like Drew Langsner, Roy Underhill would have us study an 
older way of working wood. Most of us know him as the 
proprietor of the PBS television series “The Woodwright’s 
Shop,” videotapes of which have been reviewed elsewhere in 
Popular Woodworking (Issue #37 June/July 1987). Underhill 
works hard at making his presentation of nineteenth century (and 
earlier) woodworking attractive and intriguing; his enthusiasm 
sometimes borders on the corny, yet his teaching is superlative. 
If, like myself, you’ve been half-a-fan of the TV show, with 
reservations of one kind or another (maybe as simple as “Who’s 
much into woodworking at 10:30 on Thursday night?”), you are 
likely to be a complete fan of his books. The clarity of the tele¬ 
vised presentation is here magnified, and the books will allow 
those of us who learn slowly to go back over and again until we 
understand. Even better, the silliness or cutesyness that often 
accompanied Underhill’s television enthusiasm is contained 
here, limited without diminishing his enthusiasm. Through text 
and pictures, Underhill shows us, in The Woodwrighf s Shop , 
tree felling, tools, and the manufacture of shaving horses, rakes, 
chairs, baskets, and dough bowls. He treats the use of the spring 
pole lathe, the treadle lathe, and the great wheel lathe. Later 
chapters treat blacksmithing, dovetail cutting, panel-frame con¬ 
struction, log houses, and timber frame construction. Despite the 
well-illustrated, large-format layout of the book, Underhill 
manages to give us no more than a taste of these many subjects. 
This book is a fascinating “beginning” on these crafts rather than 
an encyclopedic treatment. 

The introduction to A Woodwrighf s Companion points out 
that The Woodwrighf s Shop follows the progression he follows 
in his classes, “...how to start with a tree and an axe and make 
one thing after another until you have a house and everything in 
it. ” The second book reminds us that “with each swing of the axe, 
each joining of the wood, you build and preserve within you the 
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Jiving memory of this tireless trade." If Underhill’s treatment is 
sometimes too cursory, his attitude is always exactly right! 
Shouldn’t we have to figure things out? I don’t follow directions 
very well, but after a concept has been impressed upon me. I'm 
ready to go. As Underhill says, "Knowledge is one thing; under¬ 
standing is another.” In this second volume, Underhill shows 
how to make and install various kinds of tool handles. Then he 
takes up saws and saw sharpening (with a fascinating glimpse at 
how our ancestors made their sharpening stones - much different 
from our laying $12 on the hardware store counter!), planes, 
more housebuilding, some toys and birdcalls, and a magnificent 
candlestand made from green wood. (Underhill points out that 
the Dominee craftsmen made the original candlestand in about 
eight hours, using only hand methods; it took me a week to make 
two in my powered shop. Hmmmmmm.). 

The third Underhill volume, The Woodwright’s Workbench, 
treats various workbenches, screw boxes and taps, more lathes 
(and how to make your own muscle-powered lathe), tool chests, 
chairs, domestic devices, a rowboat, and more about early 
buildings. A most intriguing chapter, with information Tve not 
seen elsewhere, is called "A Field Guide to American Tool 
Marks.” The chapter shows what kinds of marks the various 
tools leave on the wood and explains how and why this may or 
may not be an accurate guide to dating the work. 

I believe you'll use Underhill’s books enough over the years 
that the few dollars premium for hardbacks would be very well 
spent. I know my seven-year-old copy of volume one has had 
enough use to be ruined by now if it were a paperback. 

One last thought: Three seems to be a magic number as 
woodworking books go. Krenov, Watson, and Frid appear to 
have had their say in three volumes. Langsner and Underhill are 
craftsmen-teachers of the same quality. Both are comparatively 
young. Let’s hope they don’t quit at three. H_ 

The Books 

Country Woodcraft by Drew Langsner (Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, PA 18098 ©1978) 302 pages, hardback, 
$12.95; paperback, $9.95. 

A Loghuilder s Handbook by Drew Langsner (Rodale 
Press, ©1982) 236 pages, hardback $15.95; paperback, 
$9.95. 

Green Woodworking: Handcrafting Wood from Log 
to Finished Product by Drew Langsner (Rodale Press. 
©1987) 304 pages, hardback, $19.95; paperback, $12.95. 

The Woodwright's Shop: A Practical Guide to Tradi¬ 
tional Woodcraft by Roy Underhill (University of North 
Carolina Press, P.O. Box 2288, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
©1981) 202 pages, hardback. $19.95; paperback $12.95. 

The Woodwright's Companion: Exploring Tradi¬ 
tional Woodcraft by Roy Underhill (University of North 
Carolina Press, ©1983") 191 pages, hardback, $19.95; 
paperback $12.95. 

The Woodwright's Workbench: Further Explorations 
in Traditional Woodcraft by Roy Underhill (University of 
North Carolina Press, ©1986) 248 pages, hardback, 
$19.95; paperback $12.95. 




What do all Portable Mitre Boxes have in common? 

EVERLAST manufactures as a standard item, a Tungsten ; 
Carbide Tipped Blade for them alt. 

EVERLAST Portable Mitre Box Blades come in both 
wood cutting or aluminum cutting design in diameters of 
8*\9\ 10”, 12", 350 mm. 14", 15'and 16”. 

All of the above sizes are available through your local 
EVERLAST dealer. For the name of the one nearest you. 

call 1-800-TCT-SAWS. 

Dealer inquires invited. 



West East 

3245 Judah Street 1406 Utica Ave 

San Francisco, CA 94122 Brooklyn, NY 11203 

In California, Toll Free 800-221-SAWS Toll Free 800-TCT-SAWS 
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by Alan Marks 







Chip Carving with Wayne Barton, 
©1987 by The Taunton Press, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470, 60 minutes, 
$29.95/$ 14.95 to rent 

Chip carving is a form of incised 
carving on flat surfaces. Triangular 
shaped chips of wood are removed with a 
special straight-bladed knife that cuts 
deeply into the surface at an angle. Some¬ 
times the cuts are straight, sometimes 
curved, and the subsequent opposing cut 
(also at an angle) removes a wedge of 
wood that is triangular in cross-section. 
You might accomplish the same thing 
with the V-shaped instrument known as a 
parting tool, but with this knife, a chip 
carver can do much more. The knife can¬ 
not be used in very hard woods as can a 
parting tool, so softer woods, such as 
alder or basswood, serve the chip carver 
best. 

My mind associates chip carving 
with antiquated Renaissance and Gothic 
furniture styles. Most chip carving is 
geometric, repetitious, and its designs 
convey rustic, country overtones. Actu¬ 
ally, chip carving never interested me 
much until I watched this video. When it 
comes down to it, my taste leans more 
toward undecorated surfaces. Still, 
watching Wayne Barton carve fascinated 
me. It looked like fun. In fact, it looked 
like a very satisfying, even sensuous, 
activity. 

Chip carving is the sort of thing one 
imagines Swiss mountain folk occupying 
themselves with when snowed-in for the 
long, dark, winter months. Seeing 
samples of Barton’s work induced a 
pleasant, nostalgic feeling. He actually 
studied carving in Switzerland and runs 
The Alpine School of Woodcarving in 
Park Ridge, Illinois. His demonstrations 
on tape are detailed and, for the most part, 
clear, though at times too compressed. 

For some obscure reason the video is 
divided up into two parts. In Part One, 
Barton describes his two knives, a “stab” 
knife, and a cutting knife, and the differ¬ 
ences in their shape and use. He uses a 
pencil, a ruler, and a compass to lay out 


Alan Marks is a cabinetmaker from Pacific 
Grove, California, and a contributing editor 
to PW. 


the designs of which there are two basic 
types: rosettes and borders. Additionally, 
he demonstrates lettering and something 
he calls “free form” carving, executed 
without any layout and based on tradi¬ 
tional plant and floral designs. 

He demonstrates what he calls nega¬ 
tive borders, positive borders, and a pat¬ 
tern called a lace border. This terminol¬ 
ogy was not well defined in the beginning, 
and sometimes I found myself at a loss for 
what he meant. He then did a complicated 
layout with the compass and proceeded to 
carve an intricate rosette with twelve 
points. At this point I felt utterly con¬ 
fused, and then I rediscovered the small 
but quintessential pamphlet that accom¬ 
panied the tape. Reading it made every¬ 
thing clear because it has drawings and 
step-by-step instructions for laying out 
most of the patterns he demonstrates. 

In Part Two, Barton carves a swirl 
rosette, two Gothic rosette designs, two 
Gothic border designs, a free-form 
design, chip carved Roman lettering, 
old English lettering, and script form 
lettering. 

This is the only video I know of that 
has been made on this subject, but anyone 
seeking further information would be 
well-advised to read Wayne Barton’s 
book Chip Carving : Techniques and Pat¬ 
terns ,, published by Sterling Publishing 
Co., Inc., Two Park Ave., New York, NY 
10016. 

Carve a Ball-and-Claw Foot with 
Phil Lowe, ©1985 by The Taunton Press, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470, 115 min¬ 
utes, $39.95 /$ 14.95 to rent 

It’s funny how music sets the mood 
for things. Each of Taunton’s tapes is set 
to a different melodic accompaniment, 
and each time I resent having my emo¬ 
tional strings plucked. This time we open 
peering through a quaint multi-paned 
window in a charming Victorian home in 
a charming New England town. We listen 
to intermittent strains of Mozart and Scar¬ 
latti on guitar. I am tempted to feel very 
secure, anchored in a time where nothing 
changes, safely frozen in historical cold 
storage. Phil Lowe stands at his bench as 
cabinetmakers have stood for centuries, 
and uses hand tools as they were used for 


centuries. I am charmed, and resent it. It’s 
problematic for me because I am pain¬ 
fully aware that a similar sentimental 
approach to the profession doesn’t put 
meat and potatoes on my table, though I 
wish it did. Phil Lowe, besides being 
charming, makes his way as an instructor 
at the North Bennet Street School in 
Boston. 

Lowe specializes in reproductions of 
Queen Anne and Chippendale furniture, 
and begins his demonstration with an 
historical discussion of ball-and-claw 
feet. He mentions European ball-and- 
claw and Chinese ball-and-claw and other 
related background information. Then he 
shows samples of three American varie¬ 
ties, indigenous to Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Newport. At first, all this seemed 
superfluous to me until I realized that the 
only real purpose of making ball-and- 
claw feet is to reproduce furniture from 
the past. My own tendency would be to 
carve just any foot that looked good and 
proportionally correct to me, but appar¬ 
ently that produces a bastard piece of 
furniture - a piece without a pedigree. 
Lowe chooses to present a version devel¬ 
oped in colonial Philadelphia because it 
is the easiest of the three types to demon¬ 
strate to beginners. He combines it with a 
cabriole leg. 

To start with, Lowe takes us up to his 
drafting room and shows how he would 
go about drawing such a leg for a foot¬ 
stool. This is the first time I have seen 
anything on tape about drawing tech¬ 
niques, and such material is sorely 
needed. In fact, I’d like to see an entire 
video about drawing techniques for de¬ 
veloping furniture. After showing how to 
develop a profile for the leg on paper, 
Lowe copies the pattern onto 1/8" ply¬ 
wood from the paper by placing the ply¬ 
wood beneath the drawing and "stip¬ 
pling” the pattern, as he calls it. He takes 
a handle with a sharpened needle in one 
end and punches holes through the lines 
into the plywood beneath. Then he con¬ 
nects the holes in the plywood with a 
pencil line and saws out the pattern on the 
band saw. 

He traces the pattern onto a squared- 
off blank of mahogany and cuts away the 
waste with the band saw, leaving what he 
calls "bridges” in two places. These 
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“bridges' 7 are cut off later, but they sup- 
port the leg in the curved cutout area while 
one cuts the curves in an adjacent side. 
Another neat trick involved temporarily 
taping the scrap pieces that contain pat¬ 
tern information back in place for the 
adjacent side cuts. These two little tricks 
themselves are almost worth the price of 
the tape, and they can be used to make 
other types of legs or carvings as well. 

Up to this point my attention was 
unwavering and the first half-hour or so of 
the carving demonstration really held my 
interest, but then it bogged down. It 
wasn't necessary to show everything 
Lowe did to provide adequate instruction. 
If you’ve been shown how to do one talon, 
there is no need to see the other three 
being done. It was a thorough demonstra¬ 
tion, but quite repetitive. Close-ups were 
not always in focus, and at times Lowe’s 
work begged for close-ups that weren’t 
offered. 

However, if you're really into baLl- 
and-claw work, you'll brave it through to 
the end. There is a lot to be learned from 
this tape. 0 


ABETTER 

SCREW. 


Square drive 
won’t cam out 


Industrial 

quality, 

hardened 

against 

breaking. 


Self starting in 
soft wood. 


Ideal for 
hardwoods 


Variety of styles 
and finishes. 



Less slippage 
eliminates 
chewed-up 
heads 


Double thread 
for fast 
insertion. 


Straight shank 
for super 
holding power. 


Assortment or 
bulk. 


For catalog & full information cal! or 
write. Add *2“ for postage ana 
handling and we will include samples 
with a power driver bit 
1-800-544-9460 

SQU E DRIVE 
SCREW CO. 

L 5900 West 84th St., Bloomington. MN 
VISA 55438 M.C. 
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J.M.A.Z. 

WOODMILL 

Kits, 

Wood Productions, 

Antique Reproductions, 
Specializing in Childrens 

Furniture, 

Send $1.00 for Product Brochures 
Refundable on first order. 

65 Los Vientos Drive 
Newbury Park # CA 91320 


NOW 


A 44 WIDE SANDER AT 
A NEVER BEFORE PRICE 



$249" 


The Performax S/T 
Drum Sander 
Instantly 
to a Radial Saw 
or a Stand Kit. 



For a free brochure call or write 

PERFORMAX PRODUCTS. INC. 

17065 Judicial Rd. 

Dept. P -18 Lakeville, MN 55044 
1-800-334-4910 MN. (612) 435-6780 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


A Space Saving Attachment 

• Rigid open end design insures precise 
thickness dimensioning over 44" width. 

• Sanding drum with 
built-in sandpaper 
fasteners — no 
adhesives required 

• Vacuum dust 
collector 


• Money back 
guarantee 


STAND HARDWARE KIT $79' 
(Motor & wood not incl.) 


MONTHLY SPECIALS 

BRIDGEW00D 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buy with confidence from one of America’s 
most respected machinery dealers. 

Family owned & operated. 

SEND SI.00 FOR OUR 52 PG CATALOG 

« 15" AUTOMATIC WOOD PLANER , 

• New 2 speed model 
• 3 HP 220/110V motor in base - 
not on top 1 

• Complete with stand, hood, 1 
motor, stock rollers. 500 lbs. ‘ 
MODEL BW15P . $ 795 . 

20" AUTOMATIC WOOD PLANER j 

• New 2 speed model , 

• 4 knife cutterhead , 

• Complete with stand, dust hood, J 
ext. rolls, 950 lbs. - 3 HP motor J 

MODEL BW20P ... $1195. 

14" WOOD BANDSAW 

• Famous “Elephant” factory 
• 3 A HP 110V motor 
• With stand 
• With blade 

MODEL BW14BS . 






18" WOOD BANDSAW 

• 2 HP motor 

• 12" ht. of cut 

• Strong steel stand 

MODEL BW18BS . 



$595. - 



Vz" SPINDLE SHAPER 

• Vj HP motor 

• Reversing spindle 

• Stand 

• Cast -ron table 


MODEL BW1S 


: 

$225. ; 



6" x 42" JOINTER 

• 1 HP 110/220V motor 

• Cast iron machine 

• Surface ground tables 

• Sturdy steel stand 


MODEL BW 6 J 


$289. 


1 HP DUST COLLECTOR 

• 2 bag model 

• With 1 HP 110/220V motor 

• With 4 casters 

• Powerful impeller type 

MODEL SF-015A . 

MODEL SF-015 DELUXE . 


$249. 

$299. 


IU / It 




Cast iron table and extensions 
Rip fence, mitre gage, dado 
plate, stand 



MODEL TSC-12 ... S329. 

AMERICAN 2 HP MOTOR . $139. 


All prices F.O.B. York, PA 
Prices in effect this month only. 

You may order from this ad. 

Visa or Mastercard accepted. 

We are located in historic York, PA. Our nations 
first capital. Our address is, 120 Oerry Court, 
York, PA 17402. Telephone: 717-846-2800 



WILKE 

^ WINERY Cf)Mp AKy 
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by William L. Smith 


Tax Strategy: Business or Hobby? 


There has been much written and said 
about the Tax Reform Act of 1986. What 
specific changes will influence your tax 
bill? What's to become of the earnings 
and expenses from selling your wood¬ 
working? As workers in our craft, we 
must each be aware of changes in the tax 
law which can change our tax liability. 

There are some significant changes 
that must be understood by anyone who 
sells crafts to supplement his income be¬ 
fore he files a federal income tax return 
for 1987. First, there is now a 2% floor on 
miscellaneous itemized deductions 
(MID). This means that expenses which 
were previously reported on Schedule A 
as MID are only deductible to the extent 
that they exceed 2% of your Adjusted 
Gross Income (AGI). 

As an example, let’s use a manned 
couple filing jointly with an AGI of 

William L. Smith owns and operates a 
Comprehensive Business Services franchise 
in Tucson, AZ specializing in accounting, 
tax, and business consultation services to 
small business and self-employed profes¬ 
sionals. 


$32,500 (including $1,500 of income 
from the sale of craft items reported as 
Miscellaneous Income). In prior years, 
this couple would report their craft ex¬ 
penses of, say $680 on Schedule A as 
MID (along with such things as safety 
deposit box and tax preparation fees). In 
1987, MID will only be included here in 
excess of $650 (2% of the couple’s 
$32,500 AGI), whereas the full $ 1,500 of 
income must be included. In other words, 
only $30 ($680 less $650 floor) of ex¬ 
penses are now deductible. Federal In¬ 
come Tax at 28% on $1,470 (the balance 
of their craft income) is $411.60. 

The alternative is to report income 
from working their craft as a business. 
Using Schedule C (Income from a Trade 
or Business), $1,500 income less $680 
expenses generates $820 self-employ¬ 
ment income. The $820 is now the earned 
income (rather than $ 1,470) and is taxed, 
in this case, at 28% or $229.60. Self- 
employment income is also subject to 
Self-Employment Social Security Tax at 
12.3%. This amounts to $100.86 for a 


total tax of $330.46. The savings of 
$81.14 is achieved using Schedule C 
rather than MID on Schedule A. 

For craft workers using Schedule C to 
report income and expenses, a second 
significant change may come into play 
regarding the deductability of losses. So 
long as a business (including the craft 
business) reports a profit in three out of 
five years there is the presumption by the 
IRS that it is a business for profit. Previ¬ 
ously the rule was two out of five years. If 
the three out of five rule is not met, the IRS 
could claim that the reported business 
(your craft) is a hobby , not a business. The 
result could be that the hobby income is 
taxable, but losses would not be deduct¬ 
ible. A possible strategy to avoid this 
would be to not report all otherwise de¬ 
ductible expenses in certain years to cre¬ 
ate a small profit (to meet the three out of 
five rule) so that losses are deductible in 
the other two years. 

As with any tax matter, always consult 
your personal tax advisor before making a 
final decision in your unique situation.|pw| 
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by Peter Good 


Hobbies and Businesses: Knowing the Difference 


Since we all know the difference be¬ 
tween a hobby and a business, a discus¬ 
sion of the matter seems rather pointless, 
right? I mean, we all know that a hobby is 
for fun and a business is for money and 
that’s the long and the short of it, so 
what’s the next subject? Hold everything. 
The issue I want to raise is whether or not 
we really keep the two things separate in 
practice or if we allow, perhaps not even 
consciously, our business and hobby to 
infiltrate or even become each other, 
possibly to the detriment of both. Most 
specifically, I want to inquire into 
whether or not what we’re calling our 
business is really our hobby. 

For some people, their hobby goes 
beyond the realm of leisure activities and 
enjoyable pastimes. It becomes their 
business. While this in itself is not bad, a 
problem could occur if we fail to ac¬ 
knowledge the fact that the hobby has 
now become a job and, like any other job, 
will now be expected to provide a satis- 

As the owner of Grand Openings , Peter 
Good manufactures doors. 


factory income and should be performed 
according to a normal and appropriate 
working schedule. The trouble comes 
when we say that what used to be our 
hobby is now our business, but we con¬ 
tinue to operate as though it were still a 
hobby. This means such things as work¬ 
ing erratic or inadequate hours, not being 
conscious of costs, not being efficient and 
not thinking too much about the future of 
this activity and what we expect to do with 
it in the long run. If the activity were still 
a hobby, none of these things would be of 
great concern to us. Twenty years from 
now, however, will you still be tinkering 
in your garage in the name of business or 
will you be sitting behind the president’s 
desk of American Tinkering, Inc.? 

Well, maybe you don’t want to go that 
far, but it’s important to distinguish be¬ 
tween actually working and still playing 
around. I’d like to further distinguish 
between the hobby worker and the worka¬ 
holic. Both love their work, take it home 
at night, do it on weekends and talk about 
their work at parties. They seem to be one 


in the same, right? Wrong. The one big 
difference is that the workaholic has a 
good income while the hobby worker is 
struggling to make ends meet, even 
though they both may have the same level 
of experience and ability. The difference 
is attitudinal in that the hobby worker has 
not come to terms with the fact that, while 
his activity may be enjoyable, it’s not for 
fun, it’s for money. I’m not suggesting 
that you become a workaholic; I’m sug¬ 
gesting that you consider adopting a new 
attitude of business reality if you think 
you may be in the hobby worker category. 

The hobby worker may also (do I dare 
say it?) take too much pride in his work 
and try to make it too perfect. The big 
problem here, of course, is that this prac¬ 
tice tends to erode the economic time 
frame and quickly reduces the profits. If 
it’s a hobby, nobody cares; but if it’s a 
business, you lose money. Another con¬ 
sideration is that, contrary to what we 
might like to believe, our hobby, much as 
we love it, may not be saleable. There’s no 
point in beating our heads against the wall 
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CONSTANTINE'S 


P.O. Box 06243 
Portland, Oregon 97206 
(503) 777-2291 


West 
Coast 
Veneer 
Store 

RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 

$2.50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 

Send for free price list. 


trying to sell an unwanted thing to an 
unappreciative audience. 

If I suspect that I may be pursuing an 
enjoyable but unproductive idea, I try to 
step back to view the situation from a 
wider, more objective position. Since 
love is blind, however, this doesn’t al¬ 
ways work. Another thing that helps is to 
ask for an evaluation from someone 
whose opinion you respect. This often 
hurts because it may seem like the evalu¬ 
ator is being critical of something that 
may be the equivalent of your cherished 
child. If, however, there seems to be a 
consensus of opinion that what you’re 
doing as a business is really a hobby in 
disguise, it may be time for some drastic 
changes, maybe even - perish the thought 
- taking up a different line of work. H 

****** 
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on many woodworking subjects. 

MORE STORES, TOO! So shop and learn with confidence at: 


Constantine Wood Products, Inc. 

5318 W. 144th St. 
Lawndale, CA 90260 
213-643-9484 
(Los Angeles Area) 

Open 6 days a week. 
MasterCard, Visa, Amex 
accepted. 


Constantine’s Wood Center 
of Florida, Inc. 

1040 E. Oakland Park Blvd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33334 

305-561-1716 
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212-792-1600 


For Catalog—send $1.00 
to our New York Headquarters address. 
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Watco Danish Oil Finish can be your 
ideal workbench companion for all those 
wood finishing projects around the house. 
You’ll be amazed at how easy it is to 
finish wood beautifully with Watco, “The 
Original Danish Oil”. Watco gives wood 
that natural, hand-rubbed look with long- 
lasting durability. And because Watco is 
IN the wood. .. not on it like temporary 
surface coatings... there is no finish that 
will wear off. Watco Danish Oil isidealfor 
furniture, paneling, cabinets, doors, trim- 
work and even antiques. It’s also safe for 
use on butcher blocks, cutting boards, 
and children’s toys after Watco dries and 
cures in the wood. Choose from 8 beau¬ 
tiful finishes . . . Natural and Medium, 
Dark, and Black Walnut shades, and 
Cherry, Golden Oak, Fruitwood, and 
English Oak colors. 

Send today for “Free” color booklet “How to 
Finish Wood Beautifully and Easily” and 
the name of your nearest Watco distributor. 
WATCO-DENNIS CORP., 1433 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Suite 90 Dept. PW-127 Santa Monica, 
CA 90404. 
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by Hugh Foster 
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The Stanley #95 — An Appreciation 


mmmmam, 


Reproductions of the Stanley #95 edge-trimming block plane manufactured by (from left to right) Lie-Nielsen TOOLWORKS, Inc,, 
Wisner Engineering and Lee Valley Tools, Ltd. 


The Stanley #95, a shear-cutting 
block plane with a built-in fence, was 
made from 1911 through 1958. It was out 
of production until about ten years ago, 
when it was reintroduced as a luxury tool 
of cast manganese bronze rather than its 
original cast iron. The “Wisner Plane,” as 
we called it in this new incarnation, was 
available only from the manufacturer, 
Wisner Engineering, and only to those 
who were willing to wait for theirs to be 
made. 

A friend bought one then, and I re¬ 
member commenting derisively about 
paying “that much” for a plane, regardless 
of how nicely made or how useful it was. 
As it happened, we shared a couple of 
projects that summer and he brought it 
everywhere. Often needing to make a 
quick adjustment, I reached for whatever 
plane was handy, and usually it was the 
Wisner plane. It didn't take long to de¬ 
velop an appreciation of its rather unique 
virtues, and to prefer it to the more ordi- 


When he's not pursuing freelance writing 
or teaching English , Hugh Foster 
designs and builds custom furniture in 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


nary #60-1/2 block plane for edge-trim¬ 
ming work. 

After these shared projects were fin¬ 
ished, I found myself asking to borrow 
this extraordinary plane. When I bor¬ 
rowed it for the second time, I realized 
that I was hooked, that I had to own one, 
regardless of the price. Some months 
later, my own Wisner plane arrived with 
a spare iron; since then it has seldom been 
far from my hand. 

Today the manufacture of this plane 
has been passed, absolutely unchanged, 
to a larger company, Lie-Nielsen 
TOOLWORKS, Inc. Now it is readily 
available from the larger fine tool shops - 
notably Woodcraft Supply (plane 17R21 
@$124.95; iron 17R22 @$14.95), and 
Garrett Wade (plane 25P01.01 
@$128.20; iron 25P01.02 @$19.90) - 
and it is well worth your consideration. 

With this modem version of the 
Stanley #95, you can true up the edge of a 
board as quickly as with a jointer, and the 
edge you produce wil l be at least as square 
and straight as the jointed edge. What’s 
more, the jointer’s mill marks will be 
notably absent. 

I use this tool to “spring” joints on 


stock that is no thicker than 7/8". I plane a 
shaving off all but the first and last few 
inches of a joint. This gap is “sprung” 
under clamping pressure, and as the ends 
of the board dry out and shrink over time, 
panels made this way have much less 
tendency to come apart at the glue joints. 
For me, this operation would be reason 
enough to have this plane. 

Because the #95 takes a shearing cut at 
a very low angle, it does a better job of 
cleaning up both edge and end grain than 
do standard block planes - with the added 
bonus that the fence forces you to plane 
the work square. I can’t imagine the fit¬ 
ting stage of a project without this plane at 
hand. There’s much less tear-out than 
with a standard plane, especially if the 
wood has some contrary grain to it. 

This plane does a better job than any 
other tool I know of at truing up plywood, 
which you certainly won’t be running 
over my jointer. If you plan to use the #95 
on plywood, buying the spare cutter be¬ 
comes more a necessity than a luxury. My 
plywood cutting blade regularly shows 
the glue lines of the plywood, just as 
jointer knives would, but this 1" wide 
plane iron is far easier and less expensive 
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The Wisner plane (left) has the same lever-operated blade-adjusting mechanism as the original Stanley #95, while the Lee Valley tool 
(right) has a more stable screw mechanism . 


to sharpen than a set of jointer knives. 

Two holes in the fence are provided 
for fitting wedge-shaped shoes to the 
plane, useful for planing a piece you want 
to be out of square. In other words, you 
can use it to make miters, tapers, and 
precisely dimensioned strips of veneer. 

The human engineering of this plane 
is nearly perfect. Left- and right-handers 
alike will feel readily “at home” with the 
plane, “righties” by pulling it, “lefties” by 
pushing. As a left-hander, I can tell you 
this isn’tthe case with many tools. People 
with hands twice the size of mine have 
used this plane with the same ease as I. 

Finally, this manganese bronze ver¬ 
sion of #95 is quite simply a joy to behold. 
When new, the plane appears to be almost 
brassy in color; but unlike brass, this gets 
only richer and richer with age. It seems 
somehow sophomoric to call a plane 
beautiful, but this one is. 

Another manufacturer, Lee Valley 
Tools, Ltd., has redesigned the Stanley 
#95 rather than copy ing it. Their cast-iron 
version (25P04.01 @$62.50) and its re¬ 
placement blade (25P04.02 @$5.50) are 
available from Garrett Wade. The Lee 
Valley tool proposes to correct several 


design flaws in the original #95. They 
have lengthened the plane by about 3/4", 
almost all of that at the nose, providing 
better registration on the board at the 
beginning of the cut and improving over¬ 
all accuracy. Additionally, they claim the 
larger size of the plane makes it a better fit 
for the modern hand; ten years' use of the 
other model disqualifies me from judging 
- that other model now is like a part of my 
hand. The other major change is that the 
lever-action depth control mechanism 
has been replaced with a screw mecha¬ 
nism which is both more sensitive and 
less likely to be knocked out of adjust¬ 
ment. Combining this improvement with 
the price, which is less than half the price 
of the bronze version, this quasi-#95 nuay 
be a desirable alternative to the Lie- 
Nielsen #95. If you don’t care about the 
beauties of bronze and feel constrained by 
budget, this is the one. 

The only woodworker I’ve known 
who didn’t want a #95 after trying mine 
was an old cabinet installer who could 
plane “true” by eye. Of course it took him 
thirty years of daily practice to learn that, 
and goodness knows how many ill-fit 
joints he left along the way. I haven’t had 


thirty years of practice, don’t want the ill- 
fit joints, and deplore scrap. Those rea¬ 
sons, along with the tool’s simple, elegant 
beauty are why this modem version of 
the Stanley #95 is near the top of my 
“can’t do without” list. [PW] 

Sources 

Woodcraft Supply Corporation 
Dept. PW127 

41 Atlantic Ave., Box 4000 
Woburn, MA 01888 
(800)225-1153 

Garrett Wade 

161 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10013 
(800) 221-2942 

Lie-Nieisen TOOLWORKS, Inc. 
West St. Ext. 

West Rockport, ME 04865 
(207)236-8041 

Lee Valley Tools, Ltd. 

2680 Queensview Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario K2B 8H6 
Canada 

(613)596-0350 
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Tried and True 

by Graham Blackburn 


« nnB8m «< 


The Plough 


I want to explain something about the 
spelling of “plough.” While it’s true that 
today in American English this word is 
spelled “plow,” I think there is a case for 
using the older, British spelling in refer¬ 
ence to the woodworking plane. The tool 
was introduced to America chiefly by 
British craftsmen and consequently 
“plough” was the spelling first used in this 
country, but even subsequent native 
ploughs (manufactured in America by 
Americans) were known by this spelling. 
Moreover, few ploughs were being pro¬ 
duced by the time the word had changed 
forms. Out of respect for a fine and noble 
tool, I would like to stay with the spelling 
of “plough.” 

That the plough is indeed a “fine and 
noble tool” is what I hope to demonstrate 
in this article. It is not only one of the 
handsomest tools ever designed, but it is 
truly useful and deserves a place in the 
woodworker’s toolbox just as much as on 
the collector’s shelf. 

Various forms of ploughs have been 
around for hundreds of years, but the tool 
that is thought of today is usually an 
example of the type made during the nine¬ 
teenth century. This period saw the manu¬ 
facture of woodworking hand tools 
change from what was typical [y one-man 
operations to big business ventures in¬ 
volving factories with large numbers of 
workers. Although this change produced 
large numbers of “mass-produced” tools, 
it also saw the development of more ex¬ 
pensive tools aimed at the more discrimi¬ 
nating and more demanding consumer. 
As a result of this, ploughs were made that 
are truly works of art and were frequently 
cherished over all other tools. 

In order to gain a clearer idea of the 
plough’s history, let’s return to the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century and see 
how the changes in the way the tool was 
manufactured started its growth as an 
extraordinary tool. 

As the infant American tool industry 
began to develop, there existed already 

Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer / 
maker in Soquel , California , and the author 
of many books including The Illustrated En¬ 
cyclopedia of Woodworking Hand Tools, 
Instruments and Devices published by 
Simon and Schuster, J230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10020. 


two basic types of ploughs: the European 
and the British. The British type predomi¬ 
nated right from the start of the tool’s 
introduction to America. It soon gained 
complete ascendancy, and later split into 
two further types now referred to as Brit¬ 
ish and Yankee. To understand what dif¬ 
ferentiated these types, it’s necessary to 
examine more closely what the tool does 
and how it operates. 

The plough plane, like its bigger 
namesake, the agricultural plough, cuts a 
groove across the surface of the material 



it is used on. There are many sorts of 
grooves that are used in joinery of all 
kinds by carpenters and cabinetmakers. 
These are usually distinguished by vari¬ 
ous names according to their direction 
and location in the wood. To describe just 
a few, there is the rebate (spelled “rabbet” 
in the United States), which is an open¬ 
sided groove at the edge of a piece of 
wood; the dado, which is a groove cut 
across the grain; and the slot, which is a 
closed-end groove. The word “groove” is 
usually reserved for an open-ended 
groove that runs with the grain, either on 
the surface of the wood or in the edge of 
a piece of wood. It is this last variety with 
which we are concerned, for this is what 
the plough does: it makes a groove. 

When making a groove - in the edge or 
on the face of a piece of wood - there are 
three considerations to be taken into ac¬ 
count. These are: the width of the groove, 
the depth of cut, and its location in relation 
to the nearest edge. A groove of any 
particular size may of course be created 
with a simple purpose-built tool such as a 


scratch stock - but this will be the only 
groove possible with such a tool. If you 
have three differently sized and located 
grooves to make, you will need three 
different scratch stocks. The beauty of the 
plough lies in the fact that it is so adjust¬ 
able that all three considerations can be 
accommodated in almost limitless com¬ 
binations. The mechanism that adjusts for 
the location of the groove is what at first 
differentiated the British type from the 
European type. This mechanism is simply 
a fence attached to the body of the plane 
by two arms. Varying the distance be¬ 
tween the fence and the body of the plane 
changes the location of the groove in 
relation to the edge of the workpiece. In 
Europe the practice was to fix the arms to 
the body of the plane and slide the fence in 
and out as needed. In Britain the practice 
was reversed - the fence was fixed to the 
arms and the body was what moved. 

It’s a subtle difference and one that’s 
hard to account for (unless one way was 
easier to make than the other), but the 
British method predominated in America 
and all subsequent American ploughs 
were made this way. However, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that when other types of 
metal planes began to be made in the 
middle of the century, whenever they 
were fitted with fences it was with the 
fence sliding on the arms in the European 
fashion and not the body, as did the 
wooden ploughs. To this day, combina¬ 
tion planes and duplex planes like the 
Stanley #76 are made in the European 
fashion, although portable power tools 
that require fences, like electric routers 
and laminate trimmers, have reverted to 
the British system. 

So much for the difference between 
European and British planes. What oc¬ 
curred next was the development of the 
so-called Yankee plough. This was actu¬ 
ally less of a development than a simplifi¬ 
cation, for the native Yankee model was 
in many respects a cruder example of its 
British ancestor. The first British ploughs 
were undoubtedly either brought over 
directly from Britain or made in America 
by British-trained planemakers. But in 
the eighteenth century there were periods 
of such rapid economic expansion that 
often there was less time for refinement 
than for simply getting the job done. 
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While important cities like Boston and 
Philadelphia had their share of highly 
trained and gifted cabinetmakers who 
could either import or demand the very 
best tools available, out in the country 
refinement gave way to a no-nonsense 
practicality. Consequently, well into the 
nineteenth century there existed a more 
down to earth version of the plough char¬ 
acterized by a somewhat greater length, 
square arms instead of threaded arms 
(upon which the body was secured either 
by thumbscrews or - even more simply - 
just by wedges), and by a fence which 
was the same length as the body - in 
distinction to the British form which 
possessed a fence that extended beyond 
the body. 

In time, however, the Yankee plough 
was superseded by the British model, and 
it was this latter type which then received 
so much attention that it became the veri¬ 
table prince of hand tools. 

The basic model was anywhere from 
7-1/2" to 9-1/2" long, the average being 
closer to 8". Cheaper models had the arms 
secured with thumbscrews, but the major¬ 
ity had threaded arms which were ad¬ 
justed with large, turned, knoblike 
wooden nuts on the right hand side of the 
body and flatter, washerlike wooden nuts 
on the fence side of the body. The fence 
was attached on the left of the body and 
the shavings were consequently thrown 
out on the right-hand side - on top of the 
work or bench - in distinction to rebate 
planes whose mouths are cut on the left 
hand side, thereby throwing the shavings 
off the work. The plough is, however, the 
only other wooden plane that has the 
distinctively shaped mouth usually asso¬ 
ciated with the rebate plane. 

The fence, w'hile being made square 
with the back of the stock, invariably 
projects about 1-1/2" in front of the stock 
and is one of the more noteworthy aspects 
of the tool. Because it is wide (in order to 
provide a firm base for fixing the ends of 
the screw' arms) and because it is also 
deep (in order to provide a substantial 
fence with which to bear securely against 
the work being grooved), it would be a 
hefty piece of wood indeed were it not 
rebated at its bottom left edge. It is this 
rebating, which was effected with numer¬ 
ous mouldings both at the side and at the 
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(continued) 

t'ront edge, which helps make the plane 
look so ornate. The underneath of the 
screw arms are similarly moulded, and 
top-of-the-line models went a step fur¬ 
ther having the very ends of these arms 
ornately turned. 

Beech was the commonest materia! 
used - as it was for all wooden planes, but 
for more expensive models, boxwood 
was used. Boxwood is much denser than 
beech so it wears much better, and is 
consequently better suited for parts like 
the threaded screw arms and the nuts 
which fit on them. So, naturally, these 
were the first parts to receive the improve¬ 
ments. For the more affluent consumer, 
still further refinements were possible. 
The fence, where it bore against the work- 
piece, might be boxed (that is, fitted with 
a dovetailed slip of boxwood) or even 
made totally of boxwood. Indeed, 
ploughs made entirely of boxwood are not 
uncommon. Ploughs made from more 
exotic materials, such as ebony and rose¬ 
wood, are rarer since they were consid¬ 
erably more expensive. 

Another area where the manufac¬ 
turer's individuality was given free rein 
was in the design of the wooden nuts that 
secure the arms. There exist a remarkable 
number of patterns for these parts, each 
more delightful than the last, although the 



intricacy of wooden screw arms and nuts 
was certainly not the ultimate of plough 
design. For the truly top-of-the-line 
models, arms were made of brass or eb¬ 
ony and might run through steel bridles 
secured by steel or brass thumbscrews. 
Brass was also freely used as ferrules for 
the ends of screw arms, and as securing 
plates for the steel skates that were fixed 
to the bottom of the stock. 

Usually the same length as the body of 
the plane, the skates sometimes extended 
beyond the front of the stock and were 
finished with a little upward curve like ice 
skates - hence the name. The skate is in 
two parts, and the cutting iron runs down 
through the body of the plane and rests 
against the forward edge of the rear part of 
the skate. The forward part is designed 
simply to guide the plane and control the 
depth of cut. The rear part is finished at its 
front edge in a V-shape, which fits into a 
matching V-shaped groove cut in the 
back of the iron. This is the one amazing 
instance of standardization to be found in 
the tool (all the other features varied so 
conspicuously from maker to maker): 
practically any plough plane iron will fit 
into practically any plough plane. Few 
other parts are ever interchangeable- nuts 
rarely fit screw arms other than those for 
which they were specifically made; 
wedges differ in shape and proportion 
from maker to maker, and skates are all of 
different lengths and widths. But irons 
nearly always fit. The reason for this sin¬ 
gular act of consideration for the user on 
the part of makers otherwise apparently 
striving so strenuously to be unique, de¬ 
rives from the fact that few planemakers 
were also cutlers. It was common practice 
for most makers to buy the irons they 
needed for their various tools from edge 
tool manufacturers - most of whom, at 
least in the early part of the century, were 
located in Sheffield, England. Further¬ 
more, irons would become worn down or 
lost and need to be replaced, so it is quite 
common to find ploughs with a collection 
of irons bearing several manufacturers’ 
marks. 

Despite the fact that irons were inter¬ 
changeable, their sizing was variable, and 
although most ploughs were originally 
sold complete with a “set of eight” blades, 
not every “set” comprised the same 


widths. They generally range from 1/4" to 
l" (or slightly more) graduated in l/&" 
increments. This variation turns out to be 
an advantage to the user since, over time, 
as one accumulates extra sets, partial sets, 
or even individual irons, the range of 
grooves that may be cut in one pass is 
greatly increased from the original eight. 
Of course, any size groove can be made by 
simply plowing first one width and then 
readjusting the fence as needed to cut a 
wider groove with a second pass of the 
same iron. 

Most ploughs are fitted with depth 
stops, and these too range from the se¬ 
verely practical to the decidedly ornate. 
The simplest form is a wooden stop, 
wedged down through the stock. Better 
was the brass screw which operated a steel 
shoe that emerged from the sole of the 
stock. In these an appropriate space was 
mortised out of the fence so the depth stop 
could be lowered even when the fence 
was set tight up against the stock. Top- 
of-the-line models additionally included 
a brass set screw in the side of the stock 
which, when tightened, secured the depth 
stop from any inadvertent readjustment. 

One more frequent improvement was 
the incorporation of a handle into the 
stock - which goes a long way to refining 
the balance of the tool and making its use 
even more comfortable. Beyond this 
improvement were many other luxurious 
features, such as brass inlays around the 
screws that secure the arms to the fence, 
ivory ferrules and inlays, and amazing 
devices for ensuring that the fence remain 
constantly parallel to the body when it is 
being moved in or out. At least one manu¬ 
facturer - Alexander Mathieson & Sons, 
Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland-offered extra 
stops and skates to enable the plough to 
handle circular work. 

Just to own one of these wonderful 
tools is pleasure enough for most wood¬ 
workers with any sense of appreciation 
for tools or wood, but to own one and use 
it is truly a treat. There are times w hen you 
may not have any electricity or just don’t 
want to reset the table saw or use the 
router, and it is a fine thing to be able to 
reach for the plough and cut a groove with 
no fuss. If you want this option, there are 
some points to bear in mind before press¬ 
ing the venerable plough into service. 
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Firstly, of course, the stock of the 
plane should be sound, together with its 
wedge. It doesn’t matter how grey or dirty 
it may appear, nor how rusty the skate 
may be, but check that the skate and the 
fence are parallel - that is, that both sit 
absolutely vertically. The skate may be 
off because it has been bent, or more 
likely because the stock has warped and 
skewed the skate along with it. Then the 
fence may be out of vertical alignment, 
either because it too has warped over the 
years or because the screw arms are bent 
or too loosely attached to the fence. You 
will not be able to use it successfully and 
with ease if the skate and the fence are not 
in the proper relationship to each other. 
Other defects may be more noticeable 
such as chipped threads on the arms or 
even checked and cracked securing nuts, 
but they are not as important. 

A little wax on the threads, a little 
minor disassembly and lubrication of the 
depth stop, and of course an immaculately 
sharp iron with a bevel of about 45°, set 
barely below the level of the bottom of the 
skate, and you are ready for action. 

Loosen the large, outer nuts first and 
move the fence to the required distance 
from the iron, taking great care to keep the 
skate parallel to the fence by measuring at 
the front and the back (unless of course 
you have a plough with a center adjusting 
wheel or other built-in device to ensure 
parallelism between fence and stock). 
Then secure both nuts on each arm to lock 


the fence into position. Excessive force is 
not needed, just enough so there is no side 
play on the arms. Finally, set the depth 
stop, and start cutting. 

In use, the only points to remember are 
to keep the plane perpendicular to the 
work and to keep the fence pressed tightly 
up against the work. If this last point is 


relaxed, you may find that the groove you 
are ploughing will wander away from the 
line. It sometimes helps, in order to avoid 
this difficulty, to start planing at the far 
end of the work first, working from a point 
further back each time until the whole 
groove is begun, and then continue with 
each pass commencing at the near end of 
the work. This way the plane iron is led 
into a previously cut groove and is pre¬ 
vented from wandering off into uncharted 
territory. 

As I mentioned before, grooves may 
| be cut wider than the width of any irons 
« you have by readjusting the fence a little 
f. further each time. You will find it easiest 

-O 

I to start any such multiple groove with the 
1 setting furthest away from the edge and 
i progress towards the edge, rather than 
away from it. The logic behind this is that 
it leaves you more support as you widen 
the groove. 

The plough was commonly the most 
cherished tool in the toolbox and the one 
of which the woodworker was proudest. 
With a little understanding, it can be¬ 
come one of your proudest possessions 
too.® 
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Woodworking Basics 


PREPARING STOCK BY HAND 



by John Sainsbury 

For many woodworkers, a planer 
and jointer are luxuries that neither 
shop space nor wallet can afford. In 
spite of the popularity of these ma¬ 
chines for timber preparation, the 
work can still be carried out on the 
bench using hand tools which have 
been correctly maintained and ad¬ 
justed. What you will need is a jack 
plane about 14" long and a jointer 
plane about 24" long to use on longer 
pieces and for edge jointing. 

To test the wood for flatness, par¬ 
ticularly in wide boards, you will 
need two winding strips; these are 
laths made of long, straight, and even¬ 
grained hardwood, planed very accu¬ 
rately to an exact width, and perfectly 
straight. An accurate try square, and a 
quality marking gauge will help to 
mark out and test the work as you 
proceed. 

Attention should first be made to 
the condition of the tools. A well- 
sharpened cutter for the plane is a 
prime necessity, and the setting of the 
cap iron should be quite fine. Adjust 
the plane so when you look along the 
sole of the plane, only a fine black 
hairline of a cutting edge can be seen. 
It will be helpful to occasionally rub 
the sole of the plane with wax (a 
candle is fine for this) to make the 
plane glide smoothly over the timber. 

John Sainsbury is the founder of the Studio 
for Woodcraft where he teaches students 
from around the world. Among his many 
books are Planecraft - A Woodworker's 
Handbook (Sterling Publishing Co.). 
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Be sure that the spur of the marking 
gauge is fine and sharp. 

Remember to keep the bench free 
from shavings and chips which can 
mar the finely finished surface, and 
remove surplus tools and pieces of 
timber. 

Stand comfortably when planing, 
fairly close to the bench with your left 
foot pointing forward (if you are 
right-handed) so the weight of your 


completion of the cut. Press down on 
the forward knob at the start of the cut 
and on the rear handle at completion. 
This will eliminate a common fault in 
planing - that of the surface falling 
away at one or both ends to produce a 
convex surface. 

If you are fortunate enough to use 
a bench fitted with a dog vice at the 
right-hand end and dog slots across 
the bench top, then set the dogs to 


place. If the bench is fitted with a 
bench stop only at the left-hand end, 
raise the stop to a position just below 
the thickness of the timber to be 
planed. 

To begin stock preparation, first 
select the better of the two surfaces 
and plane, taking long strokes to 
bring the surface to smooth flatness. 

Use one of the winding strips or 
the try square to test for flatness in all 
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Use a long jointer plane to smooth the edges of hoards . Wrap your 
fingers around the sole of the plane to guide it along the wood. 


to the light. If there is no light show¬ 
ing between the straight edge and the 
board, then the board is flat. In wide 
boards some areas may be planed 
lower than others, indicating a twist. 
To check for this, lay the two winding 
strips across the board and sight along 
the line indicated by the arrows in 
Figure 1. If there is no wind, the 
strips will line up perfectly as in Fig¬ 
ure 1 A. Any change from this will be 
indicated as shown in Figure IB. 
Correct the planing as necessary and 
re-check. Don't be tempted to 
use shorter planes 


A block plane is best for planing end grain because 
its low cutting angle slices through the fibers more easily. 


to work off the convexity because 
they will aggravate the concavity at 
the same time; the long plane will 
only plane off the little hillocks until 
you have a perfectly flat surface. 

When the face is perfect, mark it 
with a face mark. Now select the best 
edge, place the timber in a vice and 
plane this edge. It will be helpful, es¬ 
pecially with thin boards, to place 
^our thumb on top of the 
plane at the forward end, 
and wrap your fingers 
around the sole of the 


A short plane will not plane a long edge straight. A long plane will bridge the hollows. 
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plane to guide it along the wood. 
Since this edge must be square with 
the face side, how you hold the plane 
to produce this condition is vitally im¬ 
portant. Test with a winding strip for 
straightness in length and with the try 
square for squareness. Hold the stock 
of the square against the marked face 
and test along the length of the timber. 
When correct, mark it so, and place 
the stock of your tools on this edge 
when marking and testing the rest of 
the board. 

Next, set the marking gauge to the 
thickness required. Hold the stock of 
the gauge firmly against the face, 
and push the gauge away from your 
body, trailing the spur to cut a fine line 
parallel to the face of the timber. You 
should see the spur doing its job - the 
mark need not be excessively deep. 
With a wide board it will be helpful to 
mark all four edges; with narrow 
boards, only the long edges. 

Plane off the waste down to the 


species will not be available and you 
will have to make up panels by join¬ 
ing narrow stock. The quickest and 
simplest method of joining edge-to- 
edge is to use the butt joint. Years 
back, this was often called the slape 
joint. 

Select the boards most carefully. 
Match them for color and place an 
arrow on each board to indicate the 
grain direction. The arrows should all 
point in the same direction, other¬ 
wise you will have problems 


in planing the faces when the narrow 
boards are one. Arrange the wood so 
the heart side of each board will alter¬ 
nate with the one next to it. Should 
there be any warping of the boards 
after gluing, the upward movement 
of one will be counteracted by 


the down- 
the other.. 


jjward pull of 
Indicate 
adjoining 
edges by 
marking 




To make up larger 
panels, glue boards 
edge-to-edge with 
the grain running in 
the same direction 
and the growth rings 
alternating. 


the boards on the face side. 

Apply glue to all mating edges 
and clamp the panel, alternating the 
clamps top and bottom for even pres¬ 
sure. Wipe off the excess glue and see 
that the clamps are also free of glue, 
otherwise they may stain the timber. 

There are no shortcuts, but the 
work can be most pleasurable and the 
end result very satisfying. 


Position clamps so they apply even pressure to the assembly. 


line; be careful to sight the line peri¬ 
odically to be sure you don’t overcut. 
Again test for flatness, just in case. 

Finally, set up the marking gauge 
to the required width and carefully 
mark the width with the stock of the 
gauge held firmly against the face 
edge. Do this on both faces. Saw off 
the waste then plane to the line, 
checking occasionally with the try 
square. 

The piece is now flat, edges are 
square with each other, and the board 
free from winding. 

Making up Wider Boards 

There will be many occasions 
when wide boards of a particular 
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Making 
Bentwood 
Boxes ^ 


by Warren Asa 

Prehistoric man bent wood to form 
canoes, kayaks, and snowshoes. This 
process is still used today to make these 
items, as well as in the production of fur¬ 
niture, boats, and other sports equipment. 
Bentwood boxes offer you a modest start 
in this fascinating field. These boxes are 
light and strong, ideal as jewelry boxes, 
but can be put to many other uses. They 
require only four pieces of wood and are 
great for using up the many beautiful 
small pieces that accumulate in every 
shop. 

First you must decide on the shape for 
your box. I prefer an oval, but any shape 
from round to pear is possible. Lay out a 
cardboard template for the bottom. The 
bent side piece that will wrap around the 
bottom needs to be 2"- 4" longer than the 
circumference of the bottom so the ends 
can overlap. The small box shown here 
has an overlap of 2". The box lid should 
be somewhat larger than the bottom. Its 
exact size will depend on the thickness of 
the side piece you use. I usually make the 
lower portion of the box first and then cut 


Warren Asa has been whittling and 
woodcrafting since his Scouting days. He 
specializes in native American folk craft. 


the top to fit. 

Start work on your box by bandsawing 
the bottom to its general shape and then 
sanding it to finished size on a disc sander. 
Sand its top and bottom too. 

In my opinion, the best North Ameri¬ 
can wood for bending is ash, but white 
oak, holly, hickory, elm, beech, maple, 
birch, and cedar can all be used. Be sure 
the wood is quartersawn with straight 
grain and has no hint of knots or flaws. In 
the box shown here, ash was used for the 
bottom side and holly for the lid side. I use 


a hollow-ground, thin-kerf carbide blade 
to saw the sides. For boxes that are more 
than 6" in diameter, the side should be 
about 1/8” thick. For smaller boxes, 1/16" 
to 3/32" will bend more easily. After saw¬ 
ing, I scrape the piece to remove any saw 
marks and then, with a spokeshave and a 
block plane, I taper both ends. Plane the 
tapers on opposite surfaces so they mate 
when wrapped around the botom. To sup¬ 
port the thin piece during this operation, 
clamp it to the edge of a plank as shown in 
the photo below. 
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A soaked piece of ash being flexed into shape 

A steam box is not necessary for light 
bending of this kind. I use a sink or bath¬ 
tub and soak the pieces in hot water for 10 
to 12 hours. Use the hottest water possible 
and weigh down the wood with some 
nonstaining item. Before bending, renew 
the hot water, soak them for another hour, 
and repeat for one more hour. If your 
wood appears to be quite flexible after the 
third soaking, proceed; if not, soak it in a 
fresh tub of hot water. Most pieces will 
bend moreeasily in one direction than the 
other, so naturally that’s the way you want 
to bend yours. 

Dry the piece and carefully bend it 
around the bottom. Use a second bottom 
piece as a spacer to keep the sides parallel. 
Fasten the side in place with strong rubber 
bands or surgical tubing and allow the 
wood to dry for 24 hours. You may need 
to use a clamp to pull the flat area in if you 
use an oval design. 

Here are some troubleshooting sug¬ 
gestions: if your wood breaks or splinters 
when you bend it, soak the wood longer in 
hotter water. Try bending the side piece 
partway after one or two soakings, and tie 
it into a horseshoe shape; then soak it 
again. Repeat this until you are sure it can 
be bent around the bottom piece. Check 
for flaws - such as knots - which will 


Bend the side piece around the bottom and hold in place with rubber bands. Use 
a second bottom piece as a spacer. 


don’t glue the spacer in place. 

The lid has to fit over this lower por¬ 
tion, so figure its size accordingly. Natu¬ 
rally you want a snug fit. I like to use 
fancier woods for the top. The dark lid in 
the photo (far left) is cocobolo. Its red- 
brown color contrasts nicely with the 
holly. 

I start sanding with 80-grit paper on a 
disc sander and work down to 400-grit by 
hand. The top of the lid can be given a 
slight convex shape if you like. This box 
was finished with Danish oil but there are 
many other possibilities. For example, 
they can be tole painted with fruit and 
flower designs popular in Penn Dutch 
crafts. These can be done freehand or with 
stencils over the natural wood or over a 
solid color. Another possibility is to inlay 
the top with bone, shell, leather, or a slab 
of semi-precious stone. The bone can be 
decorated with scrimshaw and the leather 
can be stamped or tooled. Sometimes I 
cover the bottom of a box with sheet cork, 
or line the inside with felt. 

I find these boxes so easy to make that 
I turn them out in quantity as gifts. The 
only time-consuming step is the soaking, 
and that can be done in the night or during 
the daytime when you are at work. By 
following this procedure, you can bend 
each evening and start new pieces soaking 
for the next day’s bending. Once you have 
accurately established the size of your 
pieces, you can saw a number of bottoms, 
tops, and sides at the same time. [PW] 


almost always cause problems. Try scrap¬ 
ing the wood a bit thinner, or try a 
different wood. 

The next day, remove all the rubber 
bands and apply white glue to the bottom 
edge and to the overlap on the side piece, 
and again fasten the side in place with 
rubber bands. Wipe up any excess so you 
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Gift Project 


Heather's Desk 


by Ron Holladay 

This project was one I put off for a long 
time until my four-year-old daughter, 
Heather, put the heat on. So for Christmas 
I built it for her. 

The legs (A) and feet (B) are joined 
together with a pegged mortise and tenon. 
I had never tried doing a mortise and 
tenon joint before because it seemed kind 
of hard. As it turned out, this was the most 
satisfying part of the project. I started by 
cutting the parts to size (the dimension in 
the cutting list includes the tenon). On the 
bottom edge of each leg I cut a 1" long 
tenon with 1/8" shoulders all around. This 
can be accomplished with a table saw, but 
I chose the more traditional method and 
used a back saw. Take the feet (A) and 
mark a 6-1/2’' X 1/2" mortise on center, 
then chop out the waste with a chisel and 
mallet. (For more information on mortise 
and tenon joinery, see Issue #30, April/ 
May 1986.) Dry-assemble to make sure 
the fit is right. 

Use a compass to draw an arc at the top 
on each end of the feet. With a band saw 
or coping saw, cut the arcs and sand out 
the blade marks. To locate the hole for the 
through-dowels, measure in 5-1/4" from 
each end of the feet and 7/16" from the top. 
Drill a 3/8" hole and install dowels with 
glue. I used 3/8" diameter walnut dowels 
to contrast with the oak. Cut them over¬ 
size so you can sand them flush. 

Now cut the two sides (C), front (D), 
and back (E) to size. (Rip the front to final 
width with a 10° bevel on the top edge.) 
Then set up your router table to cut a 1/4" 
deep dado 1/4" up from the bottom using a 
1/4" straight bit. Mark the two best outside 
faces of the sides (C) for a left and right 
side. To cut the slope, measure 2-1/2" up 
from what will be the bottom front edge 

Ron Holladay is a woodworker 
and writer from Oxnard , 

California , specializing 

in mantel 

clocks. 
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on each side piece and 3-5/16" in from the 
back on both top edges. Draw a line be¬ 
tween these two points and cut off the 
waste. Next, cut a 3/4" wide X 3/8" deep 
rabbet on both ends of the front and back 
pieces. Dry-fit the front, sides, and back 
with the bottom (F) installed. If the fit is 
right, glue and clamp. 

The legs attach to the sides on the 
inside of the desk, so you need to cut some 
slots in the bottom for the legs to slip in. 
The slots are 3/4" wide X 6-3/4" long. 
Measure 6" from the front inside edge to 
locate the front of the slot. Cut it out with 
a coping saw or keyhole saw. Glue and 
screw the legs to the desk sides with 
countersunk 1-1/4" X #8 wood screws and 
cover the holes with button plugs. While 


the glue is setting, cut the leg brace (G) to 
size and install across the top of both feet 
at the back edge of the legs. 

Cut the top (H) to size and use a core 
box bit to rout a pencil tray in the center. 
I made the lid (I) from oak plywood in¬ 
stead of gluing up a panel from solid 
stock. If you do the same, use iron-on 
edge banding or cut the panel smaller and 
use solid wood edging. Cut a 10° angle on 
the back edge, then mortise this edge and 
the mating edge of the top piece (H) for 
the hinges. Glue and 
attach the top 





orking 




to the desk frame with countersunk i-i/4 ,[ 
X #8 wood screws and, again, cover them 
with buttons. Now attach the lid and 
check the fit with the hinges installed. I 
installed a friction support to hold the lid 
open and to help avoid a sudden drop on 
little fingers. Remove the desk lid and all 
the hardware, and finish-sand the unit. 

I put on one coat of dark walnut 
Watco® Danish oil. After 25 minutes 
wipe off the excess oil and let dry over¬ 
night. Buff any fuzzy edges smooth with 
fine steel wool. Then mix 2/3 Danish oil 
and 1/3 polyurethane varnish. Stir well 
and apply. After 10 minutes, wipe off the 
excess. The number of coats you put on 
will depend on the sheen and thickness of 
polyurethane you desire. Four coats was 
good enough for me. Install the lid, stand 
back, and admire your craftsmanship. 

Take the desk to your little tot's room 
and hope they don’t mark it up with cray¬ 
ons while you're still there; you’ll proba¬ 
bly cringe like I did. This project took 
three weekends to build and Heather 
thinks it was well worth it. IpWl 


Heather's Desk 

Cutting List 
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Croft uses a froe and a maul to rive oak 
shakes for his bookcovers. He carved his 
maul from the root of a locust tree . 


by Bill London 

“Modern books are designed to fall 
apart. Today’s hardbound books may 
survive only 50 years, ” explains Jim 
Croft from the northern Idaho town of 
Santa. But the books he builds are 
designed to last at least 300 years using 
medieval techniques that became obso¬ 
lete with the 17th century. 

“We grow flax to spin into linen 
cord, make our own paper, and bark- 
tan the leather to create books made 
only from local raw materials, ” he 
said. 

His bookcovers, often carved and 
inlaid, reveal the same quality crafts¬ 
manship and attention to detail as did 
the medieval artisans. All his work is 
done with traditional hand tools and 
methods. 

He begins with blocks of straight¬ 
grained oak. After splitting the wood 



Croft sits at his shavinghorse and uses a spokeshave to roughly form the cover . 


with a froe into shakes about an inch 
thick, he roughly shapes each cover- 
piece with a hatchet. He then scrapes 
the block flat with a spokeshave hold¬ 
ing the piece in a shaving horse (a foot- 
operated vise). 

After a few hours of forming and 
scraping, each pair of covers is bound 
to its pages. Linen cords which bind the 
pages are laced through holes in the 
covers. After the cords have been pulled 
tight, pegged and pasted into place, 
they are cut flush with the cover. The 
book is then set in a vise where the 
pages are trimmed with a plough, and 
layers of silk, paper, and leather are 
glued onto the spine. Jim’s books aren’t 
complete until the covers are carved 
and scraped to perfection, and bur¬ 
nished with a stick of lignum vitae. 

His least ornate books require a 
minimum of 20 hours to complete; the 
delicately carved and inlaid ones can 
consume 60 hours or more. These re¬ 
created medieval masterpieces are made 
with blank pages and sold for use as 
diaries, sketch books, and journals. 
Jim also restores and rebuilds old 
books for university and state library 
archives. In conjunction with the 
Northwest Conservation Center of 
Portland, Oregon, Jim will sponsor a 
conference on medieval bookbinding 
techniques at his Idaho workshop this 
summer. 

Each of his books is a time machine 
that transports you back to the quiet, 
unhurried 15th century when talented 
artisans carefully cut and carved their 
masterpieces. Thanks to Jim Croft, this 
tradition has not fallen apart with time. 


Bill London is a freelance writer from 
Moscow, Idaho, who, in his spare time, 

“plays at wood-mangling (from spoon carving 
to log home construction). ” 
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In his workshop , Croft burnishes the leather spine of a book. He does the final scraping with a metal 

scraper he made from the bar of a chainsaw. 


Using traditional tools and techniques , Jim Croft creates books that are truly exquisite. 
Even the hardware, like the brass clasp on the book below left, is handmade. 
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Gift Project 



n 


Biplane 


Walker 


prevents loop-de-loops so she won't have 
to bail out and risk bumping her nose. 

I used pine for this project because, 
although adults appreciate the subtle 
beauty of stained hardwoods, junior pi¬ 
lots prefer bright primary colors and I 
intended to paint the finished product. I 
used oak, however, for the wheel struts 
(F) and blocks (G) to give them extra 
strength. 

The front wheels of the plane are 


by Mark DiBona 

That oT Red Baron’s 
got nothing on my little 
girl. She zooms around the 
house on her own customized 
biplane walker. Since she’s so 
little, the extra wide wheel base 


Mark DiBona is a dentist who says 
that woodworking has been his 
serious hobby for years, and now he's 
designing and making some custom 
furniture. 



Biplane Walker 


Cutting List 


Finished Size 


Piece 


fuselage 


wings 


4V 2 " diameter wooden wheels 


seat 


backrest 


2 F 3" 3" wheel struts 

4 


wheel blocks 


3 / 4 " diameter 


wing struts 


3 / 4 " diameter 


handle 


propeller 


Supplies 


2" swivel caster 


1 / 4 1 ' X 3" lag bolt 
flat washers 


screws 


button plugs 


o 


o 

o. 
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design. Customize your 
own design for your junior 
pilot-the sky’s the limit. 

Glue and screw all the 
parts in place when the 
paint is dry. Paint over the 
plugs by spraying a con¬ 
trasting color on a scrap 
of plastic, and then dab¬ 
bing it on with a small 


struts (F) and blocks (G). 

Drill four 3/4" diameter X 1/2 " deep 
holes in the underside of the top wing and 
the top side of the bottom wing to accept 
the wing struts (H). The hole locations are 
shown on the drawing below; drill care¬ 
fully so they all line up. The fuselage will 
also need a 3/4" hole for the handle (I). 

Dry assemble the biplane by screwing 
the parts in place. I used two 3" X #6 


1" squares 


V A " diameter 
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4-1/2" wooden wheels available from 
Woodcraft Supply Corporation , Dept. 
PW127, 41 Atlantic Ave., Box 4000, 
Woburn, MA 01888. The back wheel is a 
Shepherd swivel caster. 

To get this project off the ground, start 
by enlarging the squared drawings to 
make patterns for all the parts. Lay out the 
pattern for the fuselage (A) avoiding 
knots if possible. Cut out all the parts with 
a band saw or jigsaw and round over the 
edges with a 1 / 2 " router bit. Don’t, how¬ 
ever, round the notches in the fuselage 
that will accept the wings (B), tail (C), 
seat (D) and backrest (E), or the wheel 


drywall screws to secure the tail to the 
fuselage. The rest of the assembly is put 
together with 1-1/2" X #8 wood screws. 
All screw holes should be countersunk; I 
used wooden button plugs to cover the 
holes, except for those in the seat and 
backrest, where I used flush plugs. 

When you’re sure it all fits together 
properly, take it apart and sand everything 
smooth, then give it all two coats of 
primer. 

I did the paint job using non-toxic 
enamel spray paints, starting with the 
lightest colors and using masking tape 
and newspaper to create the 


brush. The final lettering and striping 
were done with a 1 / 4 " pin striper. Then I 
sprayed on two coats of clear lacquer. 

Make the propeller (J) from a piece of 
hardwood and shape it with a rasp and a 
sander. Stain and lacquer it and then at¬ 
tach it to the fuselage with a 1 / 4 " X 3" 
long lag bolt with washers on either side 
of the propeller. 

Now put your toddler in the pilot’s 
seat; shout “Contact!” and give the pro¬ 
peller a spin. Then get out of the way 
because new pilots fly pretty low. jPWl 
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Gift Project 



by D. A. St ansburv 

Add ii liule touch of Las Vegas to your 
desk or coffee table with a nicely- 
matched set of wooden dice. They can he 
made just about any size you choose from 
about r on up. Of course, the larger they 
are, the easier they are to work with. 

The size V 11 he d i sc uss i ng here w i 11 he 
a set of 3" dice, made of solid black 
walnut and inlaid with while birch. 
Choose a nice, select chunk of walnut (or 
other hardwood) with little grain vari¬ 
ation (no knots or wavy grain) enabling 
you lo maintain a good, solid appearance. 
Just remember the dice and dots must 
contrast. It you can't get your hands on 
material that is over 3 M thick, glue up 

/>. A. Stanshnry is a woodworker in 
Panali \ t\ C'ahfornni, 


stock taking care to match the color and 
grain. 

Cut the wood down until y ou have l\\ o 
3"+ cubes: leave enough stock for sand¬ 
ing and squaring. With the aid of a bell or 
disc sander and a caliper made up of the 
metal rule from one and the stocks from 
two combination squares (see the sidebar 
on the next page), sand the cubes until 
they are perfectly squared. Set the 
caliper at 3-132". and be careful not to 
oversand. Use the caliper to check your 
cube from all sides and work it until h Ills 
snugly in all positions. 

Once you have both dice perfectly 
squared, you are ready to lay out the dot 
locations. Dice are traditionally marked 
st> that the dots on opposing faces add up 
to seven. The one should be apposite the 
six. two opposite the five, and so on. 


Getting perfect positioning for the dots is 
not as difficult as you might think when 
you take advantage of the combination 
square. Once you visualize the actual 
layout (see Figure 1 I it will he easy to 
mark off each die. After you've located 
the centers of the dots. I suggest using an 
awl or center punch to mark the hole to be 
drilled because von don't want the drill to 
drift. If you have a drill press and a 
machinist's vise to hold your work, you 
shouldn't have any problem. Without 
proper holding, it's been my experience 
to have the dots drift out of alignment. 

After you have the six sides of the 
cu bes prope rIy laid out and puncbed, y<iu 
are ready for drilling. The correct size 
drill for the 3" cube is >/x" in order to 
accommodate 5/s 1 ' doweling. Set the drill 
press depth to 5 /k '. Be sure your drill is 
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sharp so it won’t break out the spaces 
between holes. The number six has very 
narrow spaces and should be located on 
an end grain surface for best results. 

After completing the drilling 
operation, you are ready to prepare the 
dowels to be used for the dots. Choose a 
clean piece of 5/8" white birch doweling 
and cut 42 pieces that are 5/8" long (21 for 
each die). If you are interested in match¬ 
ing grain-flow, use a plug-cutter and cut 
some side grain plugs where desired. 

You may not need any adhesive when 
setting the “dots” if you have a good tight 
fit. I usually use a small dab of brown 
urea-type water-base glue that I mix 
rather thin. Carefully drive the dots into 
the holes. If the hole was drilled to the 
right depth, the dot should end up flush 
with the surface of the cube, making for 
less final sanding. After you have all 
the dots driven home, do some finish 


sanding and your set of dice is complete 
except for whatever finish you desire. 
You might only want to oil them with 
linseed oil or perhaps you might prefer a 
sealer/vamish such as I use. That decision 
is up to you. 


These dice are attractive decorations 
and make excellent conversation pieces; 
but who knows? Maybe you and your 
friends might want to have a “Las Vegas 
Lawn Party” and use your new set of dice 
to play lawn craps! Good Luck! [PW] 




Position the second stock on the blade so the 90° angle faces 
the 90°° angle of the other stock and you’ll have an effective 
outside caliper for checking squareness, parallelism, thickness, 
and width. Installing the heads in the opposite direction (faces 
outward) will allow you to use the tool as inside calipers for very 
large objects. 

I used a makeshift outside caliper arrangement of this sort as 
an aid in sanding 3" cubes to perfect squareness for the dice 
project above. 


Used as a Height Gauge 

To use the tool as a height gauge, position the extra 
stock so that it’s facing in the same direction as the first, 
but on the opposite edge. Place both the gauge and the 
part being measured onto a flat surface in order to obtain 
an accurate measurement. There will be many different 
uses for this makeshift height gauge: checking overall 
heights, checking flatness to a common surface, and 
comparing like pieces to each other. 
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Gift Project 

Build a Box of 


Dominoes 



by Hugh Foster 

Here is a project that makes a hand¬ 
some gift, a treasure to keep, or a fine 
saleable item. It is a box of large domi¬ 
noes, the kind that you can use with your 
glasses off. 

To make the box, cut the sides (A) and 
ends (B) to size according to the cutting 


to join the box sides together with box 
joints (see page 38), dovetails, or miters. 
If you rabbet the comers you’ll have to 
change the length of the ends. 

The top and bottom (C) are let into a 
rabbet in the sides and ends (see Figure 1). 
If you mitered the box, you can cut 
these 1/4" X 1 / 2 " rabbets on the table 


should dry-assemble the sides and ends 
and use a router to cut the rabbets. 

Assemble the box and, when the glue 
is dry, cut it open at about 1-1/4" from the 
top. Clean up the box inside and out and 
apply the hinges and hardware. Carving 
small designs in the box adds a nice per¬ 
sonal touch; this one, a gift for 
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Figure 3 


Now on to the dominoes. 

Cut 40 pieces of 1 / 2 " X 4-1/4" of plain¬ 
grained wood; I’ve used walnut because 
it’s nearly black when oiled. After you 
have cut 40 blanks, make a template that 
will permit you to drill 9 evenly spaced 
holes on either end of each domino face. 
When I dri lled my dominoes I fit the blank 


and the drilling template into a 
moveable fixture (see Figure 2) , 
and moved the fixture around on the 
drill press rather than trying to keep 
the template lined up on the blank 
manually. 

Use a Forstner bit to drill 3/8" 
flat-bottomed holes about i/4" deep 


Figure 2 


drilling template 


domino blank 


holding fixture 
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Full-Size Template 


into the dominoes. Figure 3 
shows the configurations for 
drilling the dominoes. 

After the holes are all 
drilled, make 270 contrasting 
plugs from 3/8" dowel stock, 
or use a plug cutter to cut them 
from scrap stock and glue 
these into place. After the 
glue has dried, sand them 
flush on a stationary belt 
sander, and finish-sand them 
before applying the finish. [PW| 
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Making Box Joints 


by B. William Bigelow 

The box joint is an attractive comer joint; the large amount 
of side grain glue area also makes it one of the strongest. Box 
joints can be cut on the table saw with a simple wooden indexing 
jig and a dado set. The jig is designed to hold the stock safely and 
index the cuts so the fingers of the joint slip nicely together. The 
process I demonstrate here will cut and space the fingers of the 
joint at the same thickness as the boards to be joined. Stock that 
is 1/2" thick will have 1/2" square fingers, and 3/4" stock will have 



Make a plywood backup board for the miter gauge and cut a notch 
in it that is as wide as you want the fingers to be. 


fingers that are 3/4" square. 

Screw a flat plywood piece to the miter gauge. This backup 
board should be wide enough so that you can clamp the stock 
securely above the dado blade, and long enough to support 
the stock for its entire width—plus a couple of inches. Next 
check the table saw setup. A few checks at this point will 
B. William Bigelow is a high school woodshop teacher in Surry, 

New Hampshire. 


eliminate the “what went wrong?” head-scratching later. 

Check that: 

/ The blade is parallel to the miter gauge slots. 

/ The blade is set 90° to the table. 

/ The miter gauge and plywood board are set 90° to the 
blade, and also 90° to the table. 

Set the width of the dado blade equal to the thickness of the 
stock. I would recommend using a plywood table insert that fits 
close to the blade. 



Insert the indexing pin, and shift the backup board so that a spacer 
that is the same thickness as the blade and pin fits between them. 
Then attach the board to the miter gauge. 


To make the slot for the indexing pin, adjust the blade height 
to be slightly lower than the stock thickness. Making the pin a 
little shorter than the full cuts will insure good chip clearance 
when you cut the box joint. Cut through the backup board. Make 
and insert an index pin that is the same thickness as the width of 
the blade. 

Unscrew and shift the backup board to one side of the blade 
as shown. Gauge the new location with a spacer block of the 



Clamp the box side (part A) to the board with the edge against the 
indexing pin to make the first cut. 



Make the rest of the cuts in part A by referencing each previous cut 
on the indexing pin. 
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on the Table Saw 


stock you are using, and then secure the plywood to the miter 
gauge with screws. If necessary, put shims between the board 
and the miter gauge to make the board square to the table. The 
width of the blade, the width of the index pin, and the space 
between the two should all be the same. 

Raise the blade to just slightly higher than the stock width. 
This will run the box joint fingers slightly proud of the finished 
joint; you can sand them flush later. 

Clamp the box end (part A) against the index pin as shown. 



Make a mark on the backup board that lines up with the edge of the 
notch. 


follow the same procedure you used for cutting the A’s. 

Once you understand the process, you can make any joint 
size you like, so long as the width of the dado blade, spacer, and 
index pin remain proportionally the same. I used t/2 T ’—thick stock 
here, and the finished box joint fingers were 1/2" square. Thicker 
stock could be used with this same setup, but you’d need to 
adjust the blade height to accommodate the thickness. Since the 
stock was 5-1/2" wide, the box joints came out even, and part A 
begins and ends with a finger. If the dado blade, space, and index 




Clamp the box end (part B) against the mark to make the first cut. 


Clamping the stock to the plywood will provide a safer and 
cleaner cut than you’ll get by holding it just by hand. Make the 
first cut then continue cutting across part A, placing each 
previous cut on the index pin. Keep the table saw surface clean 
so the stock does not ride up on sawdust. 

Cut the joints on the B parts after you have cut both A’s. Make 
a mark on the jig to line up the top edge of part B with the edge 
of the blade. Clamp part B against the mark for the first cut, then 


pin are all set in some even multiple of the width of the stock, 
then the fingers will be even. 

I often use box joints in drawer construction, and have 
multiple A and B parts. I like to clearly mark the outside and 
top of each part to avoid mismatching parts around the drawer. 

On your first box or drawer, a little experimentation is in 
order before cutting all the parts. A little time with scrap stock 
is worth a thousand words. [PW] 
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A Storage and Display Cabinet 
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by Paul Gerhards 

This multi-purpose storage unit is as 
versatile as it is attractive. The frames are 
made of 3/4" nominal oak stock, and 3/4" 
oak plywood is used for the shelves, 
doors, and end panels. The cabinet is built 
in two separate units that can easily be 
disassembled for moving. 

When selecting materials, be certain 
that boards are straight and dry. This is 
especially important because some of the 
end grain on the rails is intentionally 
exposed and on the same plane as much of 
the edge grain. Too much drying after 
assembly will result in surfaces that are 
uneven and in need of replaning. 

When selecting plywood, look for 
sheets that have attractive grain patterns, 
and are as free as possible of voids be¬ 
neath the face plies. Voids can be discov¬ 
ered by lightly rubbing the sheet with 
your hand and listening for a change in 
sound. A slightly hollow sound indicates 
a void. Three sheets are needed. 

Making the Base 

Begin the base by ripping solid stock 
to width slightly over 1-1/2" for the face 

Paul Gerhards is a woodworker and 
freelance writer in Portland, Oregon. 


frames. Remove the saw marks with a 
jointer or plane. Assemble the front and 
rear frames first by cutting the rails (A, B, 
C, D, E, and F) and stiles (G and H). In 
face-frame construction butt joints are 
used throughout, so be sure the ends are 
square and clean. 

Lay out the parts for the front face 
frame on a large worktable or your shop 
floor. Figure 1 shows where to locate the 
stiles in relation to the rails. Traditional 
face-frame construction calls for dowel¬ 
ing the frame together. I chose to put glue 
on the ends of the stiles, clamp them 
between the rails and then drill, counter¬ 
sink, and drive a single 2-1/4", #8 flat- 
head wood screw into each joint. I went 
back and plugged the holes later. 

Before assembling the back frame, lay 
out and cut the 3/8" deep X 1 / 2 " wide 
rabbets for the backs (I and J) as shown in 
the detail of Figure 1. (Note: this is only 
necessary if you do the rabbeting on a 
table or radial arm saw. Another option is 
to do it with a router, after assembly.) Be 
sure the frames are square, but do not 
install the backs yet. 

Next, rip the plywood panels for the 
backs (I and J), bottom (K), partition (L), 


ends (M and N), tops (O and P), and 
shelves (Q and R). Figure 2 shows the best 
way to cut the parts from the plywood. 
To assure accuracy, cut them to length 
only as each piece is needed. Before cut¬ 
ting, pick the best-looking sheet for the 
doors (S and T) and rip about 26" from this 
piece; set it aside. 

Glue and dowel the two end rails (F) to 
the left end panel (M), and one each to the 
top of the right end panel (N) and the top 
of the partition (L). 

Cut the base ends (U) and the toe board 
(V) to size. Notch the front edge of the 
base ends, as shown in Figure 2, creating 
a right and a left piece. Notch the toe board 
as shown, then glue and nail this assembly 
with 6d finishing nails (drill pilot holes to 
prevent splitting). 

Cut the bottom (K) to length and make 
a 3/4" wide X 3 / 8 " deep dado at 14-1/2" 
from the left end for the partition (L). 
Apply glue to the ends of the bottom and 
the top of the toe board, then fit the bottom 
between the base ends, clamp it, then nai I. 
Glue and clamp the front and back frames 
to the bottom shelf assembly using 6d 
finishing nails where necessary. When 
nailing, be sure to space the nails evenly; 
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even though the holes will be filled, they 
will be less noticeable if evenly spaced. 
When joining plywood panels to the 
frames, be sure the adjoining surfaces are 
flush. 

On the right-hand surface of the parti¬ 
tion, cut one 3/4" wide X 3/8" deep dado 
at 12 - 1 / 2 " from the bottom and another at 
26-1/8". These are for the large shelf (Q) 
and the large top (O) to fit into. On the 
left-hand surface, cut the same size dado 
at 18-5/8" from the bottom for the small 
shelf (R). Apply glue to the front and back 
edges of the partition, clamp it in the 
groove in the bottom, and secure it with 


Storage & Display Cabinet: Base 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3 / ” 

’4 

17/ 

80" 

bottom rail 

2 

B 

V 

17/ 

64" 

middle rails 

2 

C 

V 

17/ 

16" 

top rails 

2 

D 

X 

17/ 

13" 

shelf rails 

1 

E 

X 

37/ 

80" 

back bottom rail 

4 

F 

X 

17/ 

187/ 

end rails 

4 

G 

3 j " 

4 

t Y : 

37" 

long stiles 

4 

H 

X 

17/ 

25" 

short stiles 

1 

1 

X 

26” 

637/ 

large back 

1 

J 

X 

19" 

14" 

small back 

1 

K 

X 

187/ 

787/ 

bottom 

1 

L 

X 

187/ 

377/ 

partition 

1 

M 

X 

187/ 

18" 

left end 

1 

N 

V 

'4 

18 V/ 

25" 

right end 

1 

0 

%■ 

187/ 

637/ 

large top 

1 

P 

X 

187/ 

147/ 

small top 

1 

Q 

X 

*18 V 

64" 

large shelf 

1 

R 

x , 

187/ 

147/ 

small shelf 

3 

S 

X 

*19>7, 6 " 

*247/' 

large doors 

1 

T 

X 

*177/ 

*127/ 

small door 

2 

U 

X 

37/ 

18 V/ ( 

base ends 

1 

V 

X 

2 X 

80” 

toe board 

2 

W 

X 

X 

17/ 

shelf supports 


‘dimension includes edge-facing material 


nails through the face frames and the 
bottom dado. 

Cut a dado at 12-1/8" from the bottom 
of the right end (N), but don't glue and 
nail it in place yet. Also cut two cham¬ 
fered shelf support blocks (W) and glue 
them to the inside of the two center stiles 
(H) so their top edge is at 12-1/8". 

Now cut the large shelf (Q) to size. 
It’s wider than the other panels to allow 
for the offset between the back frame 
and the back panel, so you'll need to 
cut a 3/8" X 3/4" notch in the back right- 
hand comer. (Note that the width given in 
the cutting list includes any facing ma¬ 
terial you might put on the front edge of 
this piece, so apply the facing before 
you rip it to width.) Put glue in the bottom 


groove of the partition and on the tops of 
the support blocks, then fit the shelf into 
position. Fit the right end piece (N) onto 
the shelf and glue and nail it between the 
face frames. Then glue the large top (O) 
into the groove in the partition and down 
into place between the face frames and the 
end panel. 

Put together the right end of the car¬ 
case by gluing and nailing the small shelf 
(R) into its dado in the partition and the 
small top (P) between the partition and the 
left end panel (M). 

Instal l the backs (I and J) with glue and 
i/2” brads. 

Cut the doors (S) from your selected 
plywood, taking into account the thick¬ 
ness of the edge facing when measuring. 
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Storage & Display Cabinet: Top 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

AA 

3," 

'4 

1 V ” 

1 l 2 

64" 

top rails 

2 

BB 

V 

iV 

61" 

middle rails 

4 

CC 

V 

17 ■ 

1 2 

8V 2 " 

end rails 

6 

DD 

V 

1V 2 " 

40 1 // 

long stiles 

2 

EE 

V 

iV 

21" 

short stiles 

2 

FF 

V 

8V 2 " 

62 V 2 " 

main shelves 

1 

GG 

V 

‘9V/ 

*38'// 

bottom shelf 

2 

HH 

V 

‘9 V 4 " 

*27" 

short shelves 


‘dimension includes edge-facing material 


Before cutting the three main doors, 
check the continuity of the grain; it should 
be horizontal. This adds to the attractive¬ 
ness of the piece. The moulding on the 
doors is a standard 3-bead, milled from 
3/4” Stock. 

Making the Top 

Assemble the front and rear frames in 
the same manner as the base. All are 
screwed (or doweled ) butt joints, with the 
exception of the half-lap joints at the 
intersections of the middle rails (BB) and 
the center stiles (DD). Glue and nail the 
end rails (CC) to each end of the main 
shelves (FF). Beginning with the lower 
main shelf, glue and nail it between the 
frames, and then do the same with the top 
shelf. 


The other shelves (GG and HH) re¬ 
quire edge facing on all four edges. Also, 
note they are notched around rear stiles. 
They are suspended in the frame with a 
single 1-1/2” X 8” flat head wood screw, 
countersunk and plugged, through the 
stile at each comer. Another option would 
be to drill a series of holes on the inside 
surfaces of the stiles for adjustable shelf 
supports. 

Mount the top to the base using 
2 -i/ 4 m X 8” screws driven up through the 
top of the base and into the stiles. 
Round all the outside edges with a 
router, and sand the unit thoroughly. 
Attach the doors and hardware, and 
finish the project with the method of 
your choice. [PW] 
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Project for the Shop 


Make Your Own 
Horizontal Boring Machine 


by Jim Meyers 

A horizontal boring machine is a lux¬ 
ury in most shops; but if you do much face 
frame construction or other doweled 
joints, it’s practically a necessity. I had 
made do with a doweling jig for years and 
couldn’t really justify spending the 
money on even a used boring machine. 
But when I got an order for 12 oak toilet 
seats, the idea of drilling 196 holes with a 
doweling jig didn’t excite me. I decided to 
build a machine of my own. 

Jim Meyers does all kinds of woodworking 
from building kitchen cabinets to musical 
instrument repair in Bellingham, 

Washington. 


Since a horizontal boring machine is 
basically a drill press on its back, that was 
the path I followed to design my machine. 
I picked up a used McGraw-Edison 
benchtop drill press for $40, a toggle 
clamp for $8, and used about $ 10 worth of 
lumber, glue, and screws. 

The dimensions in the drawings are 
given just as a starting point. Since you 
won’t necessarily use the same drill press 
or have the same size requirements, you’ll 
need to alter the dimensions to suit your 
needs. I don’t dowel very long pieces and 
my shop space is limited, so I tried to 
make it as small as possible. The work 


table is 20" wide and 13-1/2" deep. When 
building my workbenches, I’ve found the 
rule of belt height to be most comfortable, 
so my table height is 38". 

After I decided on the table size, I 
measured the maximum distance from the 
bottom of the drill press base to the tip of 
the drill bit. The motor was positioned 2" 
from the top of the shaft as I took this 
measurement so that I’d have that top 
portion of the shaft to mount to the back of 
the frame. This measurement enabled me 
to determine where to locate the mounting 
boards so the bit would be just behind the 
backstop when retracted. That gives it the 
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shortest travel distance. It also means that 

1 have to swing the motor to one side to 
change bits; but since most of my holes 
are for 3/s" dowels, it is a very minor 
inconvenience. 

The other measurements you need to 
check on the drill press are the distance 
from the drill bit to the motor mount shaft 
and the size of the baseplate. Once these 
dimensions are known, you can get the 
total depth needed for the frame and deter- 
mine where to place the mounting boards. 

I made the frame from standard 
2X4 ! s and the mounting boards from 

2 X 6’s. The tabletop is 3/4" plywood and 
the backstop is a solid hardwood. Cut the 
pieces to size and then glue and screw 
them together (excluding the backstop). 

The most difficult part of this project 
is installing the drill press so it will drill 
parallel to the table and perpendicular to 
the backstop. The best way I found to do 
this was to use a straight piece of 3/8" rod 
or a drill bit that is about 14" long inserted 


in the chuck. Align a framing square to the 
back edge of the tabletop, and draw a 
centerline on the table from front to back 
at the point where the drill bit would be. 
Lay the assembly face down on your 
workbench, set the drill stand in its ap¬ 
proximate position, and clamp it down. 
Chuck up the long rod and see if it's 
centered on your line. If it’s not, place a 
shim under the stand to make it right. 

Next, check to see if the rod is parallel 
to the table by slipping a 3/16" thick piece 
of wood between the rod and the table at 
both ends of the rod. Shift the drill press 
base and shim under it as necessary to 
make the table and rod parallel. When 
making these adjustments, check to make 
sure the rod stays on the centerline. Keep 
the clamps on after aligning, and mark 
and drill through the mounting holes in 
the baseplate for i/4" bolts, washers, and 
nuts. 

Mount the top of the dri ll press shaft to 
the underside of the 2 X 4 at the back of 



tabletop by placing 3U6 n blocks under the 
two ends of the rod. 
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Shim under the drill press stand 
as necessary, then bolt it to the frame. 


the frame. You’ll need a shim that is 
1-1/2" wide and about 4" long and thick 
enough to fill the space between the shaft 
and the 2X4. Put the shim in place and 
fasten the shaft with a pipe hanger or 
plumber's tape. 

When the bolts have all been tight¬ 
ened, check again to make sure every¬ 
thing is still in alignment. Remove the rod 
and install the bit you will use. Install the 
backboard with four 2-1/2" screws, but 
don’t glueit. Plug in the machine and bore 
through the backboard. 

Now set the stand upright on the floor, 
and draw a line on the face and top edge of 
the backboard and centered over the hole 


for referencing your work. 

To mount the toggle clamp, remove 
the backstop and cut a 1 / 2 " deep X 1-5/8" 
wide dado located 5/16" to the left of the 
reference mark. By making the dado 
wider than the clamp, you can mount it at 
an angle so it clamps down over the hole 
you are drilling. You can only use three of 
the four screw holes in the clamp, but 
that’s sufficient. 

The last detail is to give the stand a 
coat or two of paint. 

As for my toilet seats, after marking 
the pieces, I drilled all 196 holes in 1 hour 
and 15 minutes. I think the doweling jig 
would have taken a bit longer. [PW] 
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Pastor Turner 


by Bob Ballance 

Turning a hobby into cash is a moti¬ 
vating factor for many weekend wood¬ 
workers and woodturners. Charles Wel¬ 
lons, like most serious hobbyists, makes a 
few custom pieces now and then and sells 
them for a small profit, though most of his 
woodcrafting is just for pleas¬ 
ure. He’s really not interested in 
the money. 

Wellons is a pastor of a 
small rural church in northeast¬ 
ern North Carolina. As a former 
member of his church, I had 
heard him say a number of times 
that a preacher “has to have a 
hobby to keep his sanity,” so it 
was a real privilege to visit his 
small woodshop, his “sanctuary 
of solitude.” He often goes out 
to his shop to escape from the 
daily routine of visiting and 
sermon writing. 

A few years ago, he decided 
to make his woodworking a part 
of his ministry. “I had always 
wanted to give something to 
people in the hospital when I 
visited them,” he said, but he 
knew it would be too expensive 
to buy each of his members a 
gift when he visited. 

In the small garage of the 
parsonage, he had been making 
woodcrafts. Once he got a lathe 
and began making bowls, he de¬ 
cided that he could give those to 
people when visiting. “The first 
bowls I made were pitiful, but eventually 
I got better.” Now Wellons is known all 
over northeastern North Carolina for his 
bowl-making talent. 

He decided to limit his bowl-turning 
ministry by making bowls just for the 
ladies of his church membership. “There 
just wasn’t any profit in giving the bowls 
to the men,” he said jokingly. He was 


Robert Ballance is a writer from Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


referring to the fact that once out of the 
hospital and back home, the women of the 
church often sent him baked goods in 
gratitude for his hand-turned bowl. His 
real reason for excluding the men, how¬ 
ever, was to save time and expense. He 
realized early on that this hobby-ministry 


could easily become too much for him to 
handle. 

Then he got into trouble with the men¬ 
folk of the church for showing partiality. 
To satisfy the men, he began turning 
miniature baseball bats. “They’re easy 
to make, and I make ’em just to keep the 
men quiet,” he chuckled. 

Wellons started making the bowls 
over ten years ago and the bats a few years 
after that. He figures he’s made about 500 
bowls and bats during that time. So how 


does a rural pastor hold the costs down? 

“Whenever someone in the church 
cuts down a tree, 1 usually have a chance 
to salvage some of the wood from it for 
my bowls. Sometimes I find old stumps 
that I dig up and use. And when members 
of the congregation find unusual pieces of 
wood, they bring them to me. I 
take the odd-shaped pieces of 
wood and work with them until 
they’re a suitable size. So I 
really don’t have to buy the 
lumber. If it wasn’t for that, I 
wouldn ’ t be able to afford to do 
it.” 

A few years ago, he decided 
his garage had gotten too small 
to serve as a storage area and 
workshop, so he built a larger 
shop in his backyard between 
some apple trees and his gar¬ 
den. Not only did his hobby 
grow, so did his congregation. 
It wasn 1 1 long after he moved to 
his new shop that his congrega¬ 
tion voted to build a new sanc¬ 
tuary because it had outgrown 
the old one. 

Since the building was over 
a hundred years old, he decided 
to salvage some of the wood 
from the ceiling beams and 
floor sills to use in his hobby. 
Bowls and bats turned from 
this wood are especially cher¬ 
ished by church members. 

Because the church has 
grown from 250 members to 
500 during his 25 years there, he has more 
work to do both in the church and in his 
woodshop than ever. “I really could use 
some help,” he said with a sigh. “There 
are more people to visit and more bowls 
and bats to make than ever.” 

In spite of the hard work and the 
struggle to find time to spend turning 
wood, it’s obvious from the quality of 
work and the content of his sermons that 
Wellons takes pride in doing them both. 
0 
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Focus on Carving 


<3ps[Lsf dcvujLncy. GPUs iJPhiiLon. of P3c±tancs 



by William H. McMaster 

In relief carving the objective is to 
give an impression of distance and 
depth much greater than the thick¬ 
ness of wood that is available. In 
order for the carved scene to convey 
this enhanced imagery, it must pro¬ 
vide the eyes with the same kinds of 
information that the scene produces 
when viewed in real life. 

There are three methods that the 
eye and brain, working together, use 
to give us a sense of distance: local 
depth cues, visual relationships 
and spatial relationships. The 
sculptor must use techniques which 
correspond to each of these three methods. You cannot rely 
on just one of them to give a perception of distance, even 
though the observer of your carving may interpret the scene 


as being three-dimensional. 

Local depth cues are those fea¬ 
tures that indicate the relative posi¬ 
tions of nearby objects and involve 
such things as interposition, famil¬ 
iar size, and positioning (see Figure 
1). Interposition involves the over¬ 
lapping of objects. Obviously, if one 
object occludes the view of another, 
then it must be closer. This can be ac¬ 
complished by the object either 
being directly in the line of sight or 
else casting a shadow. Familiar size 
is very helpful in determining dis¬ 
tance for objects on approximately 
the same level. As an example, if two 
objects are known to be the same size and one is rendered smaller 
in a carving, then it must be farther away. Where an object is 
positioned in a scene also gives a cue as to its distance. Due to 
the curvature of the earth, an object that is farther away will 
appear higher in our view of a scene. 

Visual relationships concern the variation of light intensity 
and the ability of the eye to focus on objects at different 
distances. The intervening haze in nature causes distant objects 
to appear darker and not as sharply defined. In a carving, we have 
a limited ability to create these effects, but through the use of 
curved surfaces and fewer details the carver can imply distance. 

Spatial relationships are satisfied if we reproduce the retinal 


William H. McMaster is Chief of the Education Division of the 
California Carvers' Guild. His ”Focus on Carving " is a regular 
feature in PW. 




Interposition by Location Interposition by Shadow 



Familiar Size 



Figure 1. Local Depth Cues 
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Retinal Image 
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image the eye would have while viewing the scene. This is done 
through the use of perspective, which is "the technique of 
representing three-dimensional objects and depth relationships 
on a two-dimensional surface" and foreshortening, which is 
“the technique of shortening by proportionately contracting in 
the direction of depth so an illusion of projection in space is 
obtained." Perspective involves the placement of objects, and 
foreshortening involves the shaping of an object; when used 




Laws of Perspective 
Two-Dimensional 

1 . All parallel lines meet at the same vanishing point. 

2. All horizontal lines have vanishing points on the 
horizon. 

3. Rotated parallel lines have vanishing points above or 
below the corresponding horizontal line in the plane 
of rotation. 

Three-Dimensional 

1 . Direct depth representation of a flat surface in nature 
results in a convex surface in the sculptural third 
dimension. 

2. Inverse depth representation of a flat surface in 
nature results in a concave surface in the sculptural 
third dimension. 


together, they make the scene appear realistic. Descriptions of 
these techniques usually apply to two-dimensional renditions. 
To discuss them and their application to the restricted third 
dimension of relief carving. I refer to their two-dimensional 
aspects as linear perspective and linear foreshortening. 

Linear Perspective 

Perspective is based on the fact that from each point on an 
object, a straight line (ray) of light reaches our eye to form the 
retinal image. So there are three items to bear in mind when 
considering the perspective of a scene: the location of the 
observer, the location of the objects being represented, and 
where the light rays from the object to the observer cross the 
picture plane. Figure 3 shows the locations of objects in each of 
the two dimensions required to attain linear perspective. All the 
rules of linear perspective are derived from these two views. 
From the side view' you can see that farther objects are higher on 
the picture plane and are closer together. The top view shows 
that more distant objects are narrower. These two relationships 
are combined in the familiar picture of railroad tracks disappear¬ 
ing into the horizon (Figure 2). Since the railroad tracks are on 
ground level, the rails parallel, and the crossties equally spaced, 
they illustrate two of the laws of linear perspective: 

1) All parallel lines meet at the same vanishing point, and 

2) All horizontal lines have vanishing points on the horizon. 

In Figure 2 the observer is standing in the middle of the tracks 

and looking down them, so their vanishing point is the principal 
vanishing point (PVP), and the direction he is looking is known 
as the line-of-sight (LOS). 

Because the erossties are equally spaced, their diagonals are 
parallel to each other and thus also must meet at the same 
vanishing point (1 stlaw). This is known as the diagonal vanish¬ 
ing point (DVP) and there are two of them, one for each set of 
diagonals. 

There is still one concept to understand to be able to use linear 
perspective: the horizon (H). Since the earth is spherical, we can 
only see a distance which is dependent upon the height location 
of the observer. Figure 4 shows this and illustrates how the 
principal vanishing point determines the horizon in your carv¬ 
ing. The location of the observer is known as the station point 
(SP). 

To see how the horizon affects perspective, let us take 
another look at the railroad track scene and move to one side so 
that the viewer is no longer looking directly down the tracks. The 
scene will now appear as shown in Figure 5A. In this case, the 
tracks still converge at the principal vanishing point; and since 
this set of tracks is parallel to the previous one, the diagonals will 
vanish at the same diagonal vanishing points. Now rotate these 
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tracks ninety degrees and imagine them as a vertical fence as in 
Figure 5B. The top of this fence converges to the horizon since 
it is a horizontal line (2nd law). However, now the new diagonal 
vanishing points are vertically above and below the principal 
vanishing point as shown. In fact, the same relationship exists 
for any degree of rotation as shown in Figure 5C. This illustrates 
the third law of linear perspective: 

3) Rotated parallel lines have vanishing points above or 
below the corresponding one in the plane of rotation. 

Through the use of these three laws of linear perspective, you 
can learn how to depict the spatial relationships used by the eye- 
brain combination to give the sense of distance perception in a 
two-dimensional scene. The details of these methods are cov¬ 
ered very well in many art books and thus will not be developed 
further here. 

The Third Dimension 

The relief carver has the added dimension of depth that is not 
available to the painter. As discussed earlier, the three ways the 
eye-brain combination perceives depth is through spatial rela¬ 
tionships, visual relationships, and local depth cues. Now I’m 
going to discuss the carving techniques used to provide this 
information in the depth of the carving wood. 

Visual relationships involve the variation of light intensity 
and the sharpness of objects as a function of distance. Since 
wood is mostly monotone, the only way to create a variation of 
light intensity is by changing the reflectance of the wood and 
creating shadows. When light falls on a surface, it is reflected in 
all directions; but the angular distribution is not equal. The more 
oblique the viewing angle, the less light that will be reflected and 
the darker the surface will appear (see Figure 6). Thus, to make 
distant objects appear darker, they should be carved on a more 
oblique surface. This is illustrated in Figure 7 which shows the 
familiar railroad track in linear perspective. If we were to cut the 
wood to see the carved profile, two of the possible approaches 
are shown as A and B. For choice A, the light reflectance will be 
the same all along the ground plane. However, in approach B, the 
track will appear darker as it approaches the horizon. This is the 
way it is in nature, so choice B will give a greater feeling of depth 
since it combined two of the three methods used to achieve a 
sense of distance. 

Again, perspective involves the process of reproducing the 
retinal image. This means that in a picture, the object must lie on 
the same light ray as it does in nature. This locates the carved 
object on a two-dimensional plane, but not in the restricted third 
dimension of our carving plaque. Looking at Figure 8 you see 
that an object can be carved anywhere between locations A and 
B in the cross section and still reproduce the retinal image. 
Deciding where to carve the object can be solved by one of two 
methods which I call direct depth perspective and inverse 
depth perspective. It is the creative combination of these two 
approaches that best produces the maximum distance perception 
in relief carving. 

The first time I saw these techniques used was in an ancient 
Chinese relief carving of people on a house porch, with temples 
and a lake in the background. The perception of distance was 
very good - even though the carving was only 1/2" deep. The 
approach was quite new to me, and I did not understand the 
techniques at first. 

Direct depth perspective is the natural approach that would 
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Figure 8. Indeterminate Location in Depth 


ordinarily be thought of. It simply means that objects that are 
farther away are carved deeper in the wood - a direct relation¬ 
ship between depth and distance. This relationship can be linear 
or nonlinear. Linear means that equal depths in the wood corre¬ 
spond to equal distances in the scene. If you look at Figure 9 you 
can see that this leads to an unexpected result - the surface is 
curved. Figure 9A shows the locus of points in the wood repre¬ 
senting equidistant points on a horizontal surface. These points 
have been placed at depths in the wood directly proportional to 
the distance from our eye. The same is done in Figure 9B for a 
vertical surface. These results demonstrate the first law of depth 
perspective: 

1) Direct depth representation of a flat surface in nature 
results in a convex surface in the sculptural third dimension. 

Note that for the horizontal plane, the surface becomes more 
oblique as a farther distance is represented. This will reflect less 
light and enhance the perception of depth through visual rela¬ 
tionships. For a non-linear representation all you need do is to 
change the rate of curvature - either greater or lesser, depending 
upon artistic considerations for the particular scene. 

Inverse depth perspective is a novel approach to providing 




the illusion of distance in a carving. As in direct depth perspec¬ 
tive, in order to reproduce the retinal image you can locate an 
object anywhere in the depth of the wood along the line of sight 
(Figure 8). The natural thought of putting farther objects deeper 
in the wood will lead to direct depth perspective. However, more 
distant objects need not be carved deeper in the wood. In many 
cases this would require a very deep relief carving. 

Inverse depth perspective more effectively utilizes the re¬ 
stricted depth of the wood. In this case, more distant objects are 
carved at a shallower depth. How this is done is illustrated in 
Figure 10 which has the same reference points used in Figure 9. 
The carver starts at the full depth of his carving and moves 
shallower for more distant objects. This figure is an example of 
the second law of depth perspective: 

2) Inverse depth perspective of a flat surface in nature results 
in a concave surface in the sculptural third dimension. 

Again, although the figure shows a linear representation, the 
carving does not necessarily have to be linear. You can change 
the curvature to whatever looks best for the scene you are 
carving. By skillful use of this approach, distant objects can be 
project td forward, leaving extra depth available for even more 
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Cross Section Front View 
Figure 11. Layout of the Columbia Panel 

distant objects. 

Inverse depth perspective is most effective when the scene 
depicts vast expanses of land or water and when it’s combined 
with direct depth perspective. 

Figure 11 shows a cross-section view of how the Columbia 
panel was subdivided into three regions to enhance the feeling 
of distance in the 2" thickness of wood available. The central 
third, containing the far shore of the lake and the college's 
Learning Resources Building, was carved using direct depth 
perspective as shown in the photograph. 

The sky in the upper third, and the lake in the lower third, 


The lake portion was carved using inverse depth perspective, so it 
has a concave profde. 




In this view of the Columbia Panel, the land between the trees 
clearly shows the convex shape from using direct depth perspective. 


were carved using inverse depth perspective. The lake portion is 
shown in the second photograph. During the carving, the curva¬ 
ture was checked using a ruler and a strong sidelight as illus¬ 
trated in the photograph of the lake region. Thus by combining 
these techniques of depth perspective, you can create the same 
optical effect as would otherwise require three times the thick¬ 
ness of wood. 

This article has shown how to create the illusion of distance 
through the use of perspective in both two and three dimensions. 
In the next issue I will discuss creating the illusion of depth 
through foreshortening. [PW] 


The author used a ruler and a strong sidelight to check the 
curvature of the lake region. 
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BOSCH 



TOP HANDLE 



JIG SAW - 


SALE 

ITEM « 1581 VS 


$122 

ITEM # 

DESCRIPTION 


SALE 

1582VS 

BARREL GRIP JIG SAW 

$116 

3230 

JIG SAW 


48 

3238VS 

ORBITAL JIG SAW 


80 

1272D 

3x24 DUSTLESS BELT SANDER 

159 

1273D 

4x24 DUSTLESS BELT SANDER 

168 

3270D 

3x21 DUSTLESS BELT SANDER 

103 

3258 

3 1/4 PLANER W/CARBIDE BLADE 

98 

1601 

1 HP ROUTER 


88 

1604 

1 3/4 HP ROUTER 


115 

1606 

1 3/4 D HANDLE ROUTER 

138 

1608 

TRIM ROUTER 


74 

1608L 

LAMINATE TRIMMER 

78 

1608T 

TILT BASE LAMINATE TRIMMER 

8B 

1609 

OFFSET BASE LAM TRIMMER 

112 

1609K 

TRIMMER INSTALLERS KIT 

156 

1920RK 

3/8 CORDLESS DRILL 

78 

1158VSR 

3/8 VAR SPEED REV. DRILL 

54 

11212VSR 

3/4 SDS ROTARY HAMMER 

174 

11202B 

1 1/2 ROTARY HAMMER 

339 

11203B 

1 1/2 ROTARY HAMMER 

365 


WITH STOP ROTATION 


1198 VSR 

1/2 VSR HAMMER DRILL 

114 

3268 

HEAT GUN 


49 

1942 

HEAVY DUTY HEAT GUN 

57 


7 PC.PREMIUM BRAD POINT DRILL 
BIT SET 



ITEM # 7PBPD 


DOUBLE SPUR BITS 
PREFFERRED BY CABI¬ 
NETMAKERS EXTRA 
LONG SPURS WHICH 
CUT WOOD FIBERS 
CLEAN AND FAST. FAR 
SUPERIOR AND LAST 10 
TIMES LONGER THAN 
ORDINARY BRAD POINT 
BITS. SET INCLUDES 
SIZES: 1/8", 3/16", 1/4", 
5/16". 3/0". 7/16" AND 
1 / 2 ". 


PORTER+CRBlf 


ITEM #330 


k 


SPEED BLOCK J 

^ SALE 

FINISHING SANDER 

$51 

ITEM # 

DESCRIPTION 

SALE 

352 

3x21 DUSTLESS BELT SANDER 

$118 

360 

3x24 DUSTLESS BELT SANDER 

178 

362 

4x24 DUSTLESS BELT SANDER 

189 

555 

PLATE JOINER 

165 



29 PC. DRILL 
BIT SET 

INDUSTRIAL QUALITY M-2 HIGH 
SPEED STEEL BITS IN FRACTIONAL 
SIZES 1/16- THRU 1/2- by 64THS, 
WfTH 3/8- REDUCED SHANK. SET 
INCLUDES A HANDY CARRYING 
CASE FOR EASY ORGANIZATION 
AND QUICK LOCATING OF THAT 
NEEDED BIT. 


ITEM #29RS 

ITEM #19MB 

19 PC. METRIC 1MM - 10MM 


SALE 

$18 

SALE 

$22 


ALUMINUM OXIDE CLOTH 
BACKED TAPE 


GREAT FOR SMOOTHING, 
WOODTURNING, RESTORA¬ 
TION, FINISHING ROUNDED 
ITEMS AND HARD TO 
REACH PLACES. ALUMI¬ 
NUM OXIDE ABRASIVE IS 
ALSO EXCELLENT FOR 
DEBURRING AND POLISH¬ 
ING METAL. JUST CUT OFF 
A STRIP THE LENGTH YOU 
NEED. LOOP IT AROUND 
THE PART, THEN PULL IT 
BACK & FORTH . . ROLLS 
ARE 75 FEET LONG AND 1" 
WIDE. GRIT 80, 150, 240. 



ITEM # 75 AOC 
SALE 



$9 Roll 2 or more $8 ea. 


lhxUCita. 

ITEM # 6093DW 

3/8 CORDLESS DRILL 
VARIABLE SPEED 



REVERSIBLE 

$122 

ITEM # 

DESCRIPTION 

SALE 

BO4550 

DUSTLESS FINISHING SANDER 

$ 44 

DA3000R 

3/8 ANGLE DRILL REVERSIBLE 

119 

9503BHKIT 

4 1/2 SANDER GRINDER KIT 



WITH CASE 

74 

410 

DUST COLLECTION UNIT 

238 

632007-4 

9.6VDC BATTERY 

27 

632002-4 

7.2VDC BATTERY 

25 


5 PC. DUAL-AUGER WOOD BITS 



DUAL AUGER WOOD BITS ARE 
THE ONES TO CHOOSE WHEN 
SPEED IS YOUR TOP PRIORITY. 
THEIR NEW SINGLE CUTTER 
AND SPUR DESIGN ASSURES 
FAST, CLEAN BORING. AND 
REMOVES STOCK IN MUCH 
LESS TIME THAN STANDARD 
AUGER BITS. VINYL STORAGE 
POUCH INCLUDED. 3/8", 1/2", 
5/8", 3/4", 1". 


ITEM #5DAWB 


SALE 

$28 



ITEM # 06DC 

6" DIAL 
CALIPER 

IN WOODEN CASE f ALE 

$28 

0-6 "xO.001 " STAINLESS STEEL 

• OUTSIDE, INSIDE & DEPTH MEASUREMENTS 

• DIAL READS DIRECTLY TO .001" 

• LOCK FOR REPETITIVE SETTINGS 

• CONVENIENT THUMB ROLL MAKES MEASURING 
QUICK & EASY 


• SATIN CHROME FINISHED 


ITEM # 

DESCRIPTION 

SALE 

12DC 

12" DIAL CALIPER 0-12"x0.00l " 

$78 

06VC 

6" VENIER CALIPER STAINLESS 



STEEL .001 

18 

12VC 

12-VENIER CALIPER 0-12''x0.001 

48 


ffljjto auhfi 

ITEM # 6511 


2 SPEED SAWZALL 



SALE 




$118 

ITEM # 

DESCRIPTION 

SALE 

0228-1 

3/8" DRILL 3.3A 0-100RPM 

$ 84 

0234-1 

1/2" DRILL 4.5A MAGNUM 

99 

0244-1 

1/2" DRILL 4.5A MAGNUM 

99 

1676-1 

H DUTY HOLE HAWG W/CASE 

225 

3002-1 

ELECTRICIANS RT ANGLE KIT 

165 

3102-1 

PLUMBERS RT ANGLE DRILL KIT 

172 

5455 

779* POLISHER 1750 RPM 

118 

5535 

7 POLISHER 2800 RPM 

125 

6012 

1/3 SHEET ORBITAL SANDER 

99 

6014 

1/2 SHEET ORBITAL SANDER 

106 

6065 

779" SANDER GRINDER 

114 

6226 

2 SPEED BANDSAW W/CASE 

249 

6366 

7-1/4" CIRCULAR SAW 



WITH ACCESSORIES 

104 

6508 

VARIABLE SPEED SAWZALL 



W/CASE 

122 

6750-1 

DRYWALL DRIVER 0-4000 

83 

6753-1 

DRYWALL DRIVER 3 5A 

72 

8975 

HEAT GUN 

49 


11 PC. WOOD CARVING SET 

FITS COMFORTABLY 
IN YOUR PALM WITH 
THE BLADE HELD BE¬ 
TWEEN THE INDEX 
FINGER AND THUMB 
TO GIVE YOU A VERY 
CONTROLLED CUT. 
DESIGNED FOR 
WOODBLOCK CARV¬ 
ING. FURNITURE- 
MAKERS AND DECOY 
CARVERS. 

THE DISTINCTIVE LACQUERED HARDWOOD HANDLES 
ARE SHAPED TO FIT THE PALM OF YOUR HAND SNUG¬ 
LY, AND THE FINGERS GUIDE AND CONTROL OF THE 
RAZOR SHARP CARBON STEEL BLADE 



$24 

ITEM # 11WCS 


Hitachi 

ITEM # C10FA 

DELUXE 

10# MITER SAW 



SALE 

$264 


ITEM # DESCRIPTION SALE 

TR12 3HP ROUTER WITH ALL ACCES. S164 

C6DA 6 1/4 CORDLESS CIRC. SAW 99 


15 PC. COMBINATION e 

FILE SET ITEM # 15CFS f* L Q 

SET INCLUDES: ^ 1 ° 

5 JUMBO NEEDLE FILES MADE OF HARDENED ALLOY 
FILE STEEL WITH CUT PRECISION EDGES. THE PER¬ 
MANENTLY ATTACHED HANDLE ALLOWS YOU BETTER 
CONTROL & EASE OF USE OVER STANDARD NEEDLE 
FILES. 10 DOUBLE ENDED RIFFLER FILES FOR ADDING 
FINE DETAIL, OR CLEANING UP AFTER A RASP OR 
POWER BURR. YOU’LL BE IMPRESSED BY THE SMOOTH 
CLEAN FINISH LEFT BY THESE RASPS. THE SET WORKS 
EQUALLY WELL ON WOOD, PLASTICS, OR METAL. 


3/4 HP TWIN TANK 

HAND-CARRY 

COMPRESSOR 


?GvD(5jJ® 


ITEM # AM39HC4 


• COMPACT LIGHTWEIGHT 

• DESIGNED TO YEILD 125 PSI ^ 

• OVERLOAD PROTECTED MOTOR ITEM # AM77HC4 

• CAST IRON CYLINDER INSURES LONGER LIFE 

• COMES WITH PRESSURE SWITCH, ON/OFF SWITCH 
& AIR LINE REGULATOR 



SALE 

$265 


1-1/2 HP COMPRESSOR 
SALE 

$275 



CALL TOLL FREE OUTSIDE CALIFORNIA 1-800-255-1722 
mon*FRi SAM-6PM PACIFIC TIME INSIDE CALIFORNIA (415) 676-3331 

TOOL CONNECTION 

A DIVISION OF UNITED AMERICAN TRADE CORPORATION 


MAIL ORDERS TO. TOOL CONNECTION 
1300 GALAXY VWVY W12 
CONCORD. CA 94520 

NO COD S PLEASE - ERRORS SUBJECT TO CORRECTION. 


ORDERS PLACED BY VISA. MASTERCARD. CASHIER 
CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS WILL BE SHIPPED THE 
The SAME DAY ALLOW 2-3 WEEKS FOR PERSONAL 
OR COMPANY CHECKS 

FREE FREIGHT IN CONTINENTAL U S A 

NO HAN0LING, PROCESSING OR ANY OTHER CHARGES 
(CA RESIDENTS ADD 6 5% SALES TAX ) 
















































Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Nov 19-Dec 31, Seattle, WA 

“1987 Box Competition and Container 
Show.” A contest at Northwest Gallery of 
Fine Woodworking. For more informa¬ 
tion contact Cheryl Peterson, Northwest 
Gallery of Fine Woodworking, 202 First 
Avenue South, Seattle, WA 98104 or call 
(206) 625-0542. 

December 4-6, Los Angeles, CA 

The Southern California Woodworking 
Show at the Los Angeles County Fair¬ 
grounds. For more information contact 
Irene Devine, (213)477-8521. 

Dec 4-6, Syracuse, NY 
“Christmas ’87 Art & Craft Spectacular” 
at the New York State Fairgrounds. For 
more information contact United Craft 
Enterprises, Box 326, Masonville, NY 
13804 or call (607) 265-3792. 

Dec 4-6 and 11-13, Hartford, CT 

Christmas Crafts Expos I & II (two sepa¬ 
rate shows) at the Hartford Civic Center. 
For more information contact Arts & 
Crafts Festivals, Inc., P.O. Box 412, 
Canton, CT06019 or call (203) 693-6335. 


Jan 7-31, Seattle, WA 

“Members Only! ” A showing of furniture 
by the cooperative. For more information 
contact Northwest Gallery of Fine Wood¬ 
working, 202 First Avenue South, Se¬ 
attle, WA 98104 or call Cheryl Peterson at 
(206) 625-0542. 

Jan 8-10, Norfolk, VA 
1st Annual Virginia Show at The Norfolk 
Scope. For more information contact 
Woodworking Association of North 
America (W.A.N.A.) P.O. Box 706, Ply¬ 
mouth, NH 03264 or call (800) 521-7623. 
Jan 15-17, Ontario, Canada 

The Toronto Woodworking World Show 
at the Skyline Hotel. For more informa¬ 
tion contact The Woodworking Associa¬ 
tion of North America, 706 Plymouth, 
NH 03264 or call (603) 536-3876 or (800) 
521-7623. 

Feb 4-28, Seattle, WA 

“On a Scale From One to Ten: Ten Top 
Turners Do Ten Turnings” at the North¬ 
west Gallery of Fine Woodworking. For 
more information contact Cheryl Peter¬ 


son, Northwest Gallery of Fine Wood¬ 
working, 202 First Avenue South, Se¬ 
attle, WA 98104 or call (206) 625-0542. 
Feb 13-15, Washington, D.C. 

4th Annual Woodworking World Show at 
the D.C. Armory. For more information 
contact The Woodworking Association 
of North America, P.O. Box 706, Ply¬ 
mouth, NH 03264 or call (800) 521-7623. 



...with Lettering Layout Guides! 


• NamePlates 

• Signs 

• Gifts and more 

Our unique Lettering Guides are available in many 
styles and sizes to suit your needs. Upper and Lower 
Case Script and Block Styles...and numbers too. 
Send $1.00 for brochure and prices to: 


SEYCO 

Sales 


2107 So. Garland Ave. 
Box 472749 
Garland, Texas 75047 


24 SHOWS IN 1988! 

Free Workshops'll00 Exhibits ★ Door Prizes 


♦THE 

WOODWORK IN G 
SHOWS* 

machinery 
tools—supplies 


SEE THE WIDEST VARIETY OF WOODWORKING 
PRODUCTS ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 

Hand Tools * Supplies 

Phoenix Civic Plaza 


Machinery * 
Arizona 

Metro Richmond 
Colorado 

Greater Milwaukee 
Ron da 

No. California 
Atlanta 
So. California 
North Texas 
Chicago 

Upstate New York 
New York 


Power & 

Jan. 8-9-10 
Feb. 5-6-7 
Feb. 12-13-14 
Feb. 19-20-21 
March 4-5-6 
Mar. 25-26-27 
April 8-9-10 
April 29-May 1 
May 6-7-8 
May 13-14-15 
May 20-21-22 


Richmond Centre 

National Western Complex, Denver 
Mecca Convention Hall 
Curtis Hixson Conv. Ctr., Tampa 
San Jose Convention Center 
Georgia Inti Conv. Ctr., Atlanta 
Los Angeles Airport Hilton 
Dallas Convention Center 
Pheasant Run Expo Hall, St. Charles 
Rochester Riverside Conv. Ctr. 
Nassau Coliseum 


June 17-18-19 

Seminars by Ian Kirby - Roger Cliffe - Bob Rosendahl - 
Rude Osolnik - and other Master Craftsmen 

1 -800-826-8257, In California 213-477-8521. 

Call for free brochure, 8:30-5 Pacific Time _ 


Save $1 off reg. $6 admission with this ad 


Delta 15" Hobby Scroll Saw 


SALE 


$88.00 g 



UK 

& 


i 


No. 40-500 15” Hobby Scroll Saw Include* 
basic machine with .5 amp, 115V, universal 
type motor; 3 saw blades; 3 sanding discs; 
backing pad and adaptsr. 

Motor Control.on-off rocker switch 

Spesd.variable 1100 to 2000 

cutting etrokea/mln. 


MAIL ORDERS TO: TOOL CONNECTION 
1300 GALAXY W*Y«12 
CONCORD. CA X520 

NO COO S PLEASE ■ ERRORS SUBJECT TO CORRECTION. 


Tablt: 

Slzs .0 x 9V4” (203.2 x 241.3 mm) 

Tilt.45* right or left 

Capacities; 

Throat .15“ (381.0 mm) 

Thickness of cut.1’A" ($8-1 mm) 

Stroks . Ya* (3.2 mm) 

Blade Length...3” (76.2 mm) ^ 

Overall Dlmenalons.ey 4 x 10 x 24%" fig 

(222.3 x 254.0 x 625.5 mm) ]L 


ORDERS PLACED SY VISA, MASTERCARO, CASHIER 
CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS WILL BE SHIPPED THE 
THE SAME DAY. ALLOW 1-3 WEEKS FOR PERSONAL 
OR COMPANY CHECKS. 

FREE FREIGHT IN CONTINENTAL U S A. 

HO HANOUNO. PROCESSING OR ANY OTHER CHARGES. 

|CA RESIDENTS ADO 8.5* SALES TAX.) 


CALL TOLL FREE OUTSIDE CALIFORNIA 1-800-255-1722 
Mon-Frl 8 AM-6 PM PACIFIC TIME INSIDE CALIFORNIA (415) 676-3331 

TOOL CONNECTION 

|9K A DIVISION OF UNITED AMERICAN TRADE CORPORATION U 

0* L iflSBiRUBnJBJBR ik* 
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Inc- 

95403 


£,Ctfe 0ui6td*tte*t Seneca 

THituWC&x 


A Division of esemi 


FSB35 
PLANER/JOINTER 


13 1/2 jointer, 63* table, 

13 1/2 planer, 9 3/8' depth, 
16 X 7 horizontal 
borlng/mortlslng table. 

3HP.1 phase 4HP 3 phase 

$2450.00 




$2995.00 


C30 

UNIVERSAL MACHINE 


Saw/Shaper/Planer/Jointer/Mortiser 
8* saw, 3/4" shaper, 11.8" planer, 
11.8 Jointer. Heavy cast tables 
with large work surfaces. 

2HP, 1 phase motor. 


MODULAR POWER FEEDER 

Add roller units or speed 
conversion kits according to 
your work needs. Bask: unit Srollers, 
4 speeds forward and reverse. 
Single or 3 phase. 

3 phase 

$795.00 

1 phase 


$895.00 


SOLID SPINDLE SHAPER 

WITH OPTIONAL SLIDING TABLE 

3/4" spindle. 3HP 1 phase motor 
1* spindle, 4HP 3 phase motor 


3 .speed with reverse, 
micro adjustable fence with 
dust chute. 

$1399.00 


shot 

10” SCORING SAW 

WITH SLIDING TABLE 

48" sliding table stroke. 

3HP single phase or 
4HP 3 pnase motor t 
Solid cast oversize top. 


T100 
WOOD LATHE 

39" X 17" capacity, 4 speed. 
Optional copy attachment 
copies from template, or 
actual work piece. 


$2895.00 


$875.00 


From Italy. 


An Investment In Exceptional Quality. 


SANTA ROSA TOOL & SUPPLY 

1651 PINER RD. SANTA ROSA CA. 95403 (707)545-6480 

CALIFORNIA OUTSIDE CALIFORNIA 
1-800-345-TOOL CALL COLLECT 

California residents add 6% sales tax. Unless otherwise specified, all prices FOB Santa Rosa CA. or Norcroas GA. 




December/January 1988 




















Our special Hardware Kit Includes cat Door Harp 
Plan, Music wire. Tuning Pins and Clapper Balls. 
You supply the remaining wood. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

MAIL TODAY!! C ?,«°S„V 


#7292 Door Harp Hardware Parts and Plan. 

.$4.50* Postpaid 

■mn residents add 6% Tax 


MEISEL HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 

L P.O. BOX 70 C-9 MOUND, MN 55364 ^ 

F 

S 

1 


^WOODWORKING 

^PATTERNS 


EASY TO MAKE-TRACE & CREATE 

MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS TODAY! 


□ 140 Jigsaw Patterns 

□ 105 Country Crafts 

□ 12 Childrens Clothes Racks 

□ 33 Challenging Puzzles 

□ 32 Decorative Wall Plaques 

□ 42 Car "Name Train” 

□ 30 Lawn Ornaments 

Send $6.00 for each package or 
any 3 FOR $12.00 or 6 FOR $20.00 

CRAFTMASTERS.Dept. PW9 
Box 8133, West Chester, Ohio 45069 



FREE 

Tool 

Catalog 

Quality 
Products For 
Woodworkers 


Send today for your FREE copy of our 
new colorful catalog. It's fully illustrated 
with the finest quality tools, supplies, 
books, components, hardware and much more. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Write today for a FREE catalog. 



WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CORP 
Dept PW127 

41 Atlantic Ave., Box 4000 
Woburn, MA 01888 


Sleeveless 

DRUM SANDER 

Uses regular sandpaper — no pre-made sleeves to buy! 



Lifetime 

Guarantee 


IWist of key tightens sandpaper 
to drum. Rubber backing insures 
long sandpaper wear. 


1" x3" long . 

.$1395 

2" % 3" long. 

$15.95 

x 3" long . 

$1695 

3" x 3~ long . . 

$17.95 

T and 2 Vi" above ... 

....$27^5 


Set of 4 above.$56.95 


Vi ' x 3" long . . 51A95 

2 W" x 4 te" . $21 95 

3" x4W long S23.9S 

2’h" x 6" S2595 

3" x 6 long ... $2795 

Add $2.50 per order for shipping. 


USE ON: 

On* press, jnaor lathe, 
comtw-s&ots. radu! law, dnits. 


AVAILABLE WITH: 

'W bore with W' Of W" Shalt 
'Vi-2QRHEtweafi(exceptW xT) 
■tyi'bo^BeepOV'jtj' aid 2 


MC, Visa, Check Of Money other to. 

SINGLEY SPECIALTY CO. INC. 

PO, BOX 5087P, GREENSBORO. NC 27403 

CALL: (919) 852-8581 


Wood Carving For Fun and/or Profit! 

Professional woodcarvings for the hobbyist 
and superior quality for the professional signmaker. 
NEARL Y TWO DECADES OF TRIED AND PRO VEN PERFORMANCE. 



MARLIN MODEL 614 

A tool for the masters...a machine of business... 
and a hobby for the craftsman 
Di/PLI-CARVER™ WOOD CARVING MACHINES 

from Marlin Industries 

A patented five axis carving 
action allows this machine to 
complete difficult undercuts 
and contours as no other 
machine can. Complete 
machines are available 
starting as low as $300.00 



The One Level For Every Job 



LED DISPLAY Green light in the center means "on level.” 

Red lights oH-center mean "not there yet." Most importantly, 
the LEO display shows up brightly in low light situations. 

LEVE E An audio tone signals leveling accuracy — even 
from a distance. A real bonus when you need both hands on 
the job 

PROTRACTOR DIAL Dial the angle to your predetermined 
degree and take a reading Or determine an unknown angle 
by laying the level on a given plane and turn the dial until 
the light turns green 

MODULAR DESIGN Leveiite snaps onto the center of our 
exclusively designed wide base aluminum rails, available 
in popular tengths. Just select the length you 
need for any job and 
attach Level! te. 

PROUDLY MANUFACTURED IN THE U.S.A. 

Dealer Inquiries Welcome 

Add $3.00 postage & handling for EACH item. 

WA residents add 7.8% sales tax. 

**‘*MC or VISA users may PHONE (206) 734-0602**** 

Enclose check or money order payable to: 


LEVELITE ELECTRONIC 

LEVEL .$49.95 

LEVELITE w/ 

2 FT. RAIL. .$59.90 

3 FT. RAIL. .$64.90 

4 FT. RAIL. .$69.90 
6 FT RAII .$79.90 

SPECIAL: 
LEVELITE w/ 

2’, 4’, 6’ RAILS 

$99.95 


Write today, enclose $1.00, and we will rush you our full line catalogue! 

Marlin Industries, Dept. P, Rt. 70, Box 191, Cashiers, NC 28717 


Fourth Corner International, Inc. 

P.O. Box 5448, Bellingham, WA 98227 
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Dependable Versatility 


Strong Tool Design and its’ ever expanding family of fine 
woodworking tools has virtually every power tool needed to 
complete a woodworking project. 

Featured here are two of our dependable line, the Joint 
Matic 4200 and the 2015 Two Speed Scroll Saw. For more 
information on our versatile product line please write to us 
today in care of the address below. 

20425 Beatrice, Dept. PW, Livonia, Michigan 48152 

Visa and Mastercard Accepted 


Strong 


TOOL 

DESIGN 


Fresh Off The Workbench At Popular Woodworking 



Never-before-published plans, complete with cutting 
lists and step-by-step instructions. 


Popular Woodworking 


Decorative 
Storage Planter 



Popular Woodworking 

PTJlecrB qsjPIh!, HIM HOC 


The Late Harvest 
Potato and Onion Bin 



A decorative and functional way to 
unclutter a room. Grow plants in your 
furniture! Drawers on both sides make it a 
useful room divider. 


Create a classic country kitchen accessory, 
perfect for storing your late harvest. 

Build yours with an original Popular 
Woodworking plan. 

Only $3.00 Each 
Order Yours Today! 


I- Send to: ! 

Popular Woodworking | 

1300 Galaxy Way Suite #8 
Concord, CA 94520 

| □ #3100 Potato and Onion Bin $3.00 i 

□ #3200 Decorative Storage Planter $3.00 * 
I Please make check or money order payable | 
I to: Popular Woodworking. (California 
. residents please add 6.5% sales tax.) 

I Name_ 

| Address_ 

, State, Zip 



December/January 1988 
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WOODS 

SAWMILL DIRECT. Cocobolo, Granadillo Morado 
(Mexican Kingwood), Bocote, Partridgewood, Lig¬ 
num Vitae & more. Lumber, turning stock, knife 
blanks, logs, extra wide & long. Send for Price List. 
Special! 16 oz. Cocobolo Carving Mallet - $13.95 & 
shipping. Wholesale/Retail. Quality at a reason¬ 
able price. Tropical Exotic Hardwoods of Latin 
America. P.O. Box 1806, Carlsbad, California 
92008.(619) 434-3030._ 

HOMESTEAD HARDWOODS, 2111 Messick Rd., 
N Bloomfield, OH 44450, (216) 889-3770. Kiln- 
dried ash, basswood, butternut, cherry, chestnut, 
curly maple, oak, poplar, sassafras, walnut. 


NATIVE CALIFORNIA 
HARDWOODS 


Expressive California Oak. Exotic Pacific Madrone, Golden 
Tanoak. Swirly Fremont Cottonwood and Colorful Claro 
Walnut. Direct from California's largest hardwood mill. Free 
catalog or send $7.99 for a Sample Pack of all species (add 
$4.00 for shipping and handling). 

CAL OAK LUMBER CO. 

1000 Cal Oak Road, Orovllle, CA 95965 
_ (916) 534-1426 _ 

THIN HARDWOODS: 1/32" to 1/4" thick. Oak, but¬ 
ternut, cherry, maple, ash, poplar, walnut. Send 
large stamped envelope to: Shaker Miniatures, 
Dept. PW, 2913 Huntington Rd., Cleveland, OH 
44120. 


Classified 


Museum Quality Wagon Models 

Wagonmaster plans are scaled from full size 
vehicles and are not '‘simplified" in any way. 

Eveiy detail of construction is shown includ¬ 
ing the ironwork. 

Full size construction drawings are available 
in 1/8th and 1/12th scale. Send $1.00 for 
catalog-brochure. 

Wagonmaster Plans — P0 Box 130-W, South Pasadena, Calif. 91030 



PLANS FOR 250 + TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refund¬ 
able). Wood-met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff 
Circle, Peoria, IL 61604. 



PRE-CARVED WOOD CARVING BLANKS 

YOU CAN CREATE A UNIQUE WORK OF ART. EASILY UNDER¬ 
STOOD PHOTO INSTRUCTIONS ANYONE CAN FOLLOW. 80% 
COMPLETED, 7 " HIGH, AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANYONE. SEND 
STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR OTHER 
BLANKS AVAILABLE. 


10 EASTERN WHALER.$9.95 

12 INDIAN CHIEF.S9.95 

14 BISON.$15.95 

N-2 CARVING KNIFE $6.95 

ADD 12 00 fO# JHIPPINS CHANGES 

WEST FALLS WOODCARVING 

7458 ELLICOTT RD. WEST FALLS, N.Y. 
716-662-3648 14170 




BULLDOZER REPLICA 

Airy wood craftsman will be proud lo build and own this one- 
of-a-kind wooden bulldozer replica. Its hefty size (15Lx9.5W 
x8.5H) will compliment any fireplace mantle or office desk. 
Looks authentic. Can be built with ordinary shop tools from 
any kind of wood. This unique "dozer" can easily be mass 
produced and sold profitably. Ran pack includes step-by-step 
instructions and full size drawings. PLANS $14.95. 

ELCO Products - Box 126-E. Waukomis, OK 73773 

OVER 125 FULLSIZE PATTERNS! Create profit¬ 
able wooden gifts, toys, household 
accessories...and more! Patterns PLUS "Shop 
Secrets" and brochure. Only $7.00. Accents (R- 
127), Box 7387, Gonic, NH 03867. 

TOYS OF WOOD, Free plan informatiom, Tarjany 
Designs, Box 8846 Dept. G, Calabasas, CA 91302 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS in kit form, the finest 
available. Harps, guitars, dulcimers, banjos, psal¬ 
teries, violins, panpipes, thumb pianos, door harps, 
and more! Send $1.00 for catalog to St. Croix Kits, 
423-W South Main, Stillwater, MN 55082, (612) 
439-9120. 


PARALLEL HAND SCREW CLAMPS $2.95 each 
in "6-clamp kit" (unassembled wood and hard¬ 
ware), plus $2.50 shipping and handling. Informa¬ 
tion $1.00 (refundable). Wood Smythe, RR1, Box 
292, Dorsey, IL 62021. 


PLANS AND KITS 

CRAFT SHOW SELLOUTS. 25 best-selling Full- 
size Wooden Country Patterns. $7.00 Catalog only 
$2.00. Kathy's Krafts (PW) Route 2, Garner, IA 
50438. 


FULL SIZE TOY PLANS, wheels, kits, and more 
(freight train, 6 cars from 2X4's, $3.25) Catalog 
$1.00, Wood World Plans, 1980 N. Atlantic Ave. 
Suite 906, Cocoa Beach, FL 32931. 


CLASSIFIED MARKET INFORMATION: 

Classified Display. $40.00 per inch for 1 
issue, $35.00 per inch for 3 time rate, (3 con¬ 
secutive issues); $30.00 per inch for 6 time 
rate, (6 consecutive issues); Classified 
Rate: 75 cents per word; 15 word minimum. 
Payment must accompany all Classified ads 
(not commissionable). Deadline for Issue 41 
(Feb/Mar ’88) is Dec. 15, 1987. Popular 
Woodworking, 1300 Galaxy Way #8, Con¬ 
cord, CA 94520,(415) 671-9852. 


BLUEPRINTS...77 OUTSTANDING BARNS, 

Workshops, Garages, Minibarns, Homes. Inex¬ 
pensive! Beautiful! Catalog $4 (refundable). ASH¬ 
LAND BARNS, 990PW BUTLERCREEK, ASH- 
LAND, OR 97520. 

WOOD PRODUCTS 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, classic autos, 
swing sets, doll house crafts, furniture with our 
plans, parts, kits, supplies. Color catalog subscrip¬ 
tion $1. (614) 484-4363. Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, OH 43718-0369. 


WOOD PARTS 

TOY, FURNITURE, CRAFT & GAME 



Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 


Since 1927! Send $1.00 for Catalog. 

JmwN wwmmm 

P.O. Box 8246PW 

Northfield, IL 60093 • (312)446-5200 




STICKLER FOR DETAIL? At last, an exciting newline 
of REALISTIC Wood Block Models that you can build 
with your own scrap wood ft dowels, and my easy to 
follow instructions. 

CONVERSION VAN measuring over 15' long x 7 " high, 
includes details of dash/console units, aircraft seats, roof 
luggage rack, ladder spare, mirrors, shocks, lights, working 
steering, and even a drink tray. 

.DUMP TRUCK measures over 20" x 8V*" high. Model plans 
include a derated engine drive-train, and rear axle gear 
assembly. Operational parts include a pivoting hood, tailgate, 
dump body, unique front steering, working tailgate slide hatch & 
all turning wheels. 

Send check or money order in the above amount to- 

Gatto Plan Supply, P.O. Box 373, Blandon, Pa. 19510 


Build an Heirloom 

Rocking Horse 
measures 35''x58'' 

Easy to follow 
plan 

Order plan #400 
Only $9.50 




FULL SIZE 
PLANS 




Mr Gumball 
is a big 6"xi 6" 
Plan ft325 
Only $3,50 
Parts available 
See catalog 
One inch wood 
balls IOC each 


Candle Cup$16.00per 100 
Mini Cup-$7.00per 100 


A - — Shaker Peg $16.00per 100 

^ Mini Peg ... ,$6.00per 100 

. . $5.00 per 100 
. $7.00 per 100 
" $10.00 per 100 
$15.00 per 100 
. $18.00 per 100 
Axle pegs for above 
BAP-1 $4.00 per 100 



Shipping Charge $2.50 72 page catalog $1.00 

We accept VISA/MC Phone(516) 462-6228 N.Y. Res. add tax 


ARMOR Dept. P Box 445, E. Northport, NY 11731 
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TOOLS 


Repair band saw blades in less 
than two minutes with the 

ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZER 
#101B 

Do inside contour sawing 
easier and faster. Make your 
own band saws from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit. 

$75.50 

Mfrd. by 

NELSON & JACOBSON, INC. 
3546 NO. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60657 

BUILD THE ULTIMATE 
WORKBENCH 

Built-in Lighting 
Built-in Tool Storage 
Built-in A.C. Outlets 
Hardwood Work Surface 
17.95 for plans to: 

Publications, 224 Albion, 

Park Ridge, IL 60068 




MAKITA Planer Clearance 




Shipped 
Freight Collect. 

Limited sale 
quantity subject 
to prior sale. 


2040 SALE $1099 2030N SALE $1299 


HIGHLAND HARDWARE 

1045 N. Highland Ave, Atlanta, GA 30306 (404) 872-4466 


Classified 

SYSTEM 32 Information on our all-new System 32 
boring machine upon request. Write: Universal 
Clamp Corp., 15200 Stagg St., Van Nuys, CA 
91405. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

INFORMATIVE 176 PAGE CATALOG for wood- 
workers, woodcarvers, upholsterers, antique re¬ 
storers, including many unusual, hard-to-find 
items. Send $1.00 to Van Dyke's, Dept. 50, Woon¬ 
socket, S.D. 57385. 

PROFESSIONAL lust $3/copy 

STAINED GLASS 

If you work with stained glass, this monthly magazine 
will be your bible. Techniques, projects, lush color 
photos, tool evaluation and analysis by experienced 
professionals. $12/year (10 issues}. Satisfaction guar. 

Professional Stained Glass 

245 West 29th St., Dept P-1, New York, NY 10001 

BUY WATC0, DEFT, BEHLEN at substantial 
savings. Free price list. Woodluvr Supply, 14084 
State, North Royalton, Ohio 44133. 

DOMESTIC NEW & USED WOOD & Metalworking 
machinery. SASE listing. New Leeson TEFC 3hp 
3450rpm $235pp. Plaza Machine, R2 Box 921, 
Bethel, VT 05032. Phone (802) 234-9673 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE LINING: Finish any project 
with a soft touch. Free Brochure with sample. 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Belle- 
mead, NJ 08502, (201) 359-7726. 

FOR SALE 


TOYMAKERS - DRILLPRESS WHEEL cutters 


$15.95. Send stamp for brochure. DEATON, 5905 
Gullstrand, San Diego, CA 92122. 


- REUGE SWISS - 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS 



Send $1.00 for 
Lists, Prices, and 
Specifications Data 

WOODSMITHS 

128 Henry Road West 
Enola, PA 17025 


SAVE! BUY DIRECT! BAND SAW BLADES. 
FROM 5' TO 30' LENGTHS. ALL AMERICAN 
MADE! FOR CATALOG SEND STAMPED ENVE¬ 
LOPE TO: FIXMASTER, BOX 49191-7, AT¬ 
LANTA, GA 30359. 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; 
No.1 $5.00, No.2 $7.00, No.3 $9.00, plus 
$1.00 each shipping. SASE: Hubbert 
Woodcrafts, P.0. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 
28732. (704) 687-0350 


BAND SAW BLADES - 1/8" - 1-1/2” width, any 
length, NEXT DAY SERVICE, Free Catalog. (614) 
484-1500 GOOD WOOD, Inc. P.O. Box 35, 
Belmont, OH 43718 
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Hammer Raised Panel 
Door 


• Slash production time by up to 92 percent 

• 15 to 25 minutes production is cut to 2 minutes 

• One machine does all the cuts 

• Versatile RPDC Shaper will make any size raised panel door 

• Cathedral arches without additional set-ups 

• Backed by Hammer’s 23 years of experience 

• Write or call today for more information 
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Out of the 

by Darwin Crum 


That’s Why They Call Them Screws 


Charlie had the nicest shop in our part 
of town. His shop had good lights and was 
always neat. The tools were sharp and 
properly stored. He was proud of his shop, 
and rightly so; it was a shop any man 
could be proud of. Charlie had spent the 
better part of twenty years getting it to 
perfection...almost. 

Charlie sits upstairs in the evenings 
nowadays. His shop is dark and the cob¬ 
webs have pretty much taken control. 
Some of his tools are starting to rust and 
it’s not likely that anything will be done 
about it. He doesn’t go down to the shop 
anymore, and if you ask about his hob¬ 
bies, Charlie will mumble something and 
try to change the subject. Actually, he 
knits in the evenings now, trying to forget 
about his shop. 

Charlie didn’t know it, but his shop 
started closing the day he decided to put in 
the finishing touch: his own complete 
wood screw supply. 

Darwin R . Crum is a home handyman and 
freelance writer from Schaumburg , Illinois. 


Like most men who build things, 
Charlie worked from plans. The plans he 
used always had a cutting list that told him 
exactly what was needed to complete the 
“Sixteen-Drawer Victorian Panty Hose 
Buffet,” or the “Handy Utility Table 
Converts to Spare Bedroom.” Charlie 
usual ly took the list shopping before start¬ 
ing his next project. 

Over the years, thousands of trips to 
the lumberyard and the hardware store 
were made. Thousands of times, Charlie 
would buy just what he needed for the 
project at hand, except for wood screws. 
Wood screws were different. The number 
of wood screws that was needed was 
never the same number of wood screws in 
the package on the rack at the store. 

If the panty hose buffet needed 43 
screws, Charlie had to either buy fifteen 
packages of three screws each, or a box of 
200 screws. The first choice was terribly 
expensive since the screws would cost 
about eighteen cents apiece, including the 
two extra ones. The second was even 


more expensive because Charlie would 
be buying an extra 157 screws which 
might not be used for years. 

This was bothersome. Charlie had the 
usual box of assorted screws that had 
collected over the years, but he knew that 
there were always a few less in the box 
than he needed, and that the time spent 
looking for just one more to match the 
seven he had already found would have 
been enough to build the “Thirty-Foot 
Cabin Cruiser With Disappearing Bait 
Well” that he had been edging up to for 
years. Charlie just went out and bought 
the screws the cutting list said he should, 
so the box of assorted and unsortable 
screws grew a bit heavier with every 
project. 

The ad said “Have Your Own Hard¬ 
ware Store Right in Your Shop/” It 
grabbed Charlie’s attention because it 
said precisely what he had been planning 
after building the “Rolling Kitchen Cart 
Has Its Own Ice Bucket” with nine, 
1-1/2 X #10 flat head wood screws left 
over. A little voice in Charlie’s head said, 
“You use enough screws. Why not lay in 
a supply of them so you don’t have to go 
through that charade at the store ever 
again?” It was the voice of doom. 

At his “Handy Shop Desk Doubles as 
Gluing Fixture” Charlie sat down and 
made a complete inventory of what would 
be needed to outwit the next cutting list. It 
soon became complicated. There was a 
lot to learn about the permutations and 
geometric progressions of wood screws. 

Charlie started by listing the lengths 
from 1/2” to 2-1/2" in 1/8" increments. That 
made seventeen lengths. “Not too bad,” 
he thought, so he decided to lay in the four 
most common diameters; #6’s, #8’s, 
#10’s, and #12’s. That meant four times 
seventeen different screws on his list. 
Charlie planned on making a cabinet that 
was four drawers high and seventeen 
drawers wide. It would fit on the wall right 
over his workbench. He figured it could 
be knocked out in about a week. 

The fronts for all 68 drawers had been 
cut before he remembered to include flat 
heads and round heads. He sat down and 
re-drew the plans. 

The revised cabinet would be seven¬ 
teen drawers high and eight drawers wide, 
standing right next to the sump pump. 
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Charlie planned on finishing his Wood 
Screw Control System in about a month 
or so. 

Charlie began to feel that things were 
getting out of hand when he decided to opt 
for slotted and Phillips head screws. The 
calculation now read seventeen lengths 
times four diameters times two heads 
times two slots. That’s 340 drawers to 
make! Charlie was going to use a lot of 
screws just making something to put his 
screws in. “It’s going to be worth it,” said 
Charlie, as he dreamed of walking over to 
his own screw assortment, each drawer 
neatly labeled, and casually glancing at 
the list in his hand while taking out all the 
screws needed to build the "Wine Rack 
Doubles as Tent Frame." Oh, it would 
look glorious standing there in front of the 
furnace, ail twenty drawers high by sev¬ 
enteen drawers wide! He hoped that it 
would be done sometime in August. 

Charlie finished all 340 drawers, then 
labeled them with Dymo™ tape, com¬ 
plete with an elaborate color-code system 
(green for flat head, red for round head, 
etc.) Then he laid out nearly $1,250 to 
stock the cabinet. Finally, he could stand 
back and smile. It had been a big job and 
an expensive one, but it was done now, 


and Charlie was proud and happy. His 
shop was a lot closer to perfection - 
maybe even close enough to win an award 
of some kind. 

Even more important was the sure 
knowledge that he would no longer waste 
time stirring up the mess in his assorted 
screw box, hoping to find just one more 
screw to match the others. No more trips 
to the store to buy the wrong amount of 
screws for too much money. Charlie had 
the Wood Screw Monster tamed and was 
set for life. 

“Leaf Caddy/Barbecue Makes Excit¬ 
ing Yard Accessory!” was the next proj¬ 
ect that caught Charlie’s eye. He read for 
about fifteen minutes before coming to 
the cutting list.... 

Charlie sits upstairs nowadays, while 
his tools rust away in the basement. He 
doesn’t say too much, and he never talks 
about his shop anymore. His wife isn’t 
much help explaining. All she will say is, 
"I don’t know what happened. One day he 
was reading a magazine when he sud¬ 
denly stood up and yelled something. 
Then he sort of fell back and slumped 
down in his chair. It sounded like he 
may have shouted‘BRASS?!’” [PW] 



Fury in the Forest 


Gale-force mountain winds twisted and toppled this pine tree into its present 
shape. Devil's Tower , Wyoming. Photograph by Grover Brinkman. 
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ORDER YOUR BACK ISSUES OF POPULAR WOODWORKING 


Subtotal 

$ _ 


Price Qty. 

□ #1 May’81 $1.00 _ 

Sound and Its Effects 
Goodwill’s Contract Shop 

□ #2 July’81 $1.50 _ 

Assembly Furniture 
Solar-Heated Wood Dtyer 

□ #5 Feb/Mar’82 $1.50 _ 

A Chair Is Born 
Rima Fixture 

□ #6 Apr/May’82 $1.50 _ 

Making Wooden Boxes 
Abrasive Belt Cleaner Test Report 
Table Saw Hints 

□ #7 Jun/Jul ’82 $1.50 _ 

Interview with Sam Maloof 
Make a Maloof Table Pedestal 
Create a Maloof Finish 

□ #8 Aug/Sep’82 $1.50 _ 

Starting a Woodworking Business 
Table Saw Maintenance 
Rockwell Speed Block Sander 

□ #9 Oct/Nov’82 $1.50 _ 

Staining Wood 
Quest for the Thinnest Blade 
Marketing 

□ #10 Dec/Jan’83 $1.50 _ 

Selecting a Portable Sander 
Sealacell Wood Finish Test Report 
Evolution of an All-Wood Box Design 

□ #11 Feb/Mar’83 $1.95 _ 

Model Making with Laser Technology 
Estimating and Bidding 
Wood Finishes 

□ #12 Apr/May ’83 $1.95 _ 

Mitering and Beveling Techniques 
A Day with De Cristoforo 
Bud Vases 

□ #25 Jun/Jul ’85 $2.25 _ 

Octagonal Pedestal Table 
In-the-Round Carving 
Building the Strip Canoe 

□ #26 Aug/Sep ’85 $2.25 _ 

Building Your Own Fruit Dryer 
Sharpening Woodcarving Gouges 
Joining Open Panels 

□ #28 Dec/Jan ’86 $2.95 _ 

Cedar Hope Chest 
The Shamisen Process 
Blind-Wedge Peg Joint 

□ #29 Feb/Mar ’86 $2.95 _ 

Making a Piano Bench 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig 
Carving the Human Head 

□ #30 Apr/May ’86 $2.95 _ 

Hidden-Haunched Mortise & Tenon 
Sturdy Trestle Table and Stool 
Boatbuilding 

Send your order and payment to: 

Popular Woodworking Back Issues, 1300 Galaxy Way Suite #8, Concord, CA 94520. 

In the event that the back issue ordered is no longer available, we may substitute with a similar issue. 


□ #31 


#32 


□ #33 


□ #34 


□ #35 


□ #36 


□ #37 


□ #38 


□ #39 


Price Qty. Subtotal 
Jun/Jul ’86 $2.95 _ $_ 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln 
Making a Watch Clock 
Penultimate Patio Chair 

Aug/Sep ’86 $2.95 _ $_ 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors 
Power Carver's Tool Cabinet 
Building a Wine Rack 

Oct/Nov ’86 $2.95 _ $_ 

How to Make a Serving Bowl 
Home Entertainment Center 
Art of Sandblasting Wooden Signs 

Dec/Jan ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Universal Table Saw 
Veneered Vertical Tambours 
Build-It-Yourself Backgammon Board 

Feb/Mar ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center 
Ladder-Back Rocker 
Amazing Folding Stool 

Apr/May ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Folding Picnic Table 
Build a High Chair 
Canhng an Arabian Stallion 

Jun/Jul ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Interview with James Krenov 
Plate Joiner Test Report 
Koa Dinner Table 

Aug/Sep ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Joiner’s Toolbox 
Dovetail Joinery 

Connecticut River Valley Desk on Frame 

Oct/Nov ’87 $2.95 _ $_ 

Relief Carving 

Make Your Own Handscrew Clamps 
Tall Chest of Drawers 


or 




All available back issues 
for only $46.00 
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Plus Postage & Handling 
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CONVENTIONAL FREUO LASER 

TECHNOLOGY TECHNOLOGY 


... SO ARE 
DADO SETS! 

Freud Carbide Tipped Dado Sets will produce a 
smooth and accurate groove when cutting either with 
or across the wood grain. Properly stressed and ten¬ 
sioned outside blades feature extremely sharp and 
steeply beveled carbide teeth that leave clean edges. 

The laser cut blade bodies ensure the quietest run¬ 
ning dado you can buy. 

The 4 chippers ana 2 outside blades can cut a width 
up to 13/16 of an inch. Can be used on softwood, 
hardwood and veneered plywoods with excellent 
results. 





Bore 

List 

Sale 

DS-306 

6" 

set 

5/8" 

168.13 

125.00 

DS-308 

8" 

set 

5/8" 

205.89 

135.00 

DS-310 

10" 

set 

1" 

288.30 

205.00 

DS-312 

12" 

set 

1" 

429.69 

310.00 



NOW ADVANCED LASER-CUT 
FREUD BLADES ARE ON SALE! 


Laser Cut Blade Bodies 

Laser Technology allows Freud to produce one of the 
quietest running, safest, and accurate running saw 
blades in the world. 

Expansion slots on the Freud industrial saw blade are 
cut with a laser and are only .003 or less wide (about 
the thickness of a human hair). This assures tension¬ 
ing strength for a true cut It creates a quieter blade 
because there are no large holes or wide expansion 
slots for the air to whistle through. It guarantees a safer 
saw blade as there are no plugs in the expansion slot 
that can fly out when the blade is in use. 

With this advanced technology, all shoulders and 
gullets are identical in shape and most important 
strength. The arbor holes are perfectly center and 
rounded by precision grinding. An extra step to 
guarantee a true running blade. 


Special Carbide Mix 

Freud produces a special mix of carbide at their own 
factory. It is produced from titanium and carbon using 
cobalt as a binder. Producing this important part of the 
saw blade within their own factory, assures the con¬ 
sistency and quality needed to hold a sharp edge. 

The carbide is induction brazed onto Freud's laser pro¬ 
duced blade bodies. This process 's computer con¬ 
trolled to guarantee uniformity of brazing. A razor edge 
is then put on the teeth with a 400 grit diamond wheel. 
This guarantees you of a blade that will orovide a max¬ 
imum of production hours before sharpening is 
needed. 


8", 9" and 10" have 5/8" Bore. 

12" and 14" saws have V Bore. 

E = EXCELLENT G= GOOD F= FAIR 
NR* NOT RECOMMENDED 


Cross 

General Cut Rip 

Item No. Dia. Teeth/Grind Purpose Wood Plywood Plastic Wood List Sale 


LU72M010 10 40 ATB G F F NR F 78.49 52.95 

LU72M012 12 48 ATB 104.76 79,95 


LU73M008 

LU73M009 

LU73M010 

8 

9 

10 

48 ATB 

54 ATB 

60 ATB 

G 

G 

G 

NR 

NR 

82.01 

91.16 

91.16 

60.95 

60.95 

43.25 

LU78M008 

8 

64 TCG 






107.21 

89.50 

LU78M010 

10 

80 TCG 

G 

G 

E 

E 

NR 

133.93 

99.50 

LU78M012 

12 

96 TCG 






161.23 

129,25 

LU78M014 

14 

108 TCG 






190.29 

135.25 

LU82M010 

10 

60 TCG 






98 89 

71.50 

LU82M012 

12 

72 TCG 

G 

G 

G 

G 

NR 

14118 

110.5O 

LU84M008 

8 

40 Comb 






81.87 

56.75 

LU84M009 

9 

40 Comb 






81.25 

58.75 

LU84M011 

10 

50 Comb 

E 

G 

G 

NR 

G 

85.28 

49.75 

LU84M012 

12 

60 Comb 






128.87 

93.25 

LU84M014 

14 

70 Comb 






153.66 

110.95 











LU85M008 

8 

64 ATB 






106.74 

69.95 

LU85M009 

9 

72 ATB 






116 72 

73.25 

LU85M010 

10 

80 ATB 

NR 

E 

G 

G 

NR 

126.90 

81,50 

LU85M012 

12 

96 ATB 






153 71 

109.50 

LU85M014 

14 

108 ATB 






170.53 

118.95 

LM72M008 

8 

24 Rip 






65.22 

49.50 

LM72M010 

10 

24 Rip 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

E 

74.22 

48.25 

LM72M012 

12 

30 Rip 






99.08 

62.95 


218 Feld Ave., High Point, NC 27264 
For the dealer nearest you call 1-800-334-4107 (In NC: 919-434-3171) 


fraud. 












WOOD DATES 1 9 8 £ 

Keep track of your new year with the first ever...WOODWORKERS CALENDA1 


CONTAINS 

BEAUTIFUL COLOR PHOTOS of yes¬ 
terday’s woodworking machines & tools. 
RARE CATALOG EXCERPTS from the 
files of a Depression era machinery dealer 
including... 

• The first electric router (before Carter) 

• First radial arm saws 

• Shipbuilders tilt bandsaw 

• First combination machines 

• Foot powered machines 

• Dovetail machines & more! 

1988 SHOW DATES - Save money on tools! Know 
when machinery & tool shows are coming to your 
area. 

FIRST AID CHART - Would you know what to do 
if you had a serious power tool related injury? 
Priceless information where you can find it 
FAST! 


Wall calendar opens to 12 ”X 23 ” with 
28 glossy pages. Dates have large 
blocks for your appointment notes. 



%e Electric Carpenter 




Sure, you could use that calendar from your 
insurance agent again, but why not spend the 
price of a disposable router bit for something 
you’ll use all year and enjoy for years to come. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back! Fill out the coupon and mail today. 


FREE BONUS! WOOOWAO r- 

Order today & receive a 1928 elec- 

trie router brochure. Contains Rt. 2, Box 227 

and C f!S G rouler accessories Mebane, NC 27302 

•Bonus otter good thru Dec 15 Visa/MC can call 919 271-8765 

□ 1988 WOODWORKERS CALENDAR $9.75 + 1.25 S/H 

Also available 

□ 1988 METALWORKERS CALENDAR $9.75 + 1.25 S/H 

(Order 3 or more $8.95 ea. + 1.25 S/Hea.) N.C. residents add 5% sales tax 
Enclosed is $_____for__ (qty ) calendars. □ Check □ MO 


□ Visa □ MC Card ... ... 

Exp. Date . . . Signature _ 

Name_ ___ _.__ 

Ad d ress. ... .. 

City _—— -—____— _ State_ ... . . Zip 






































